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A SECRET. 
Ir is your secret and mine, love! 
Ah me! how the dreary rain, 


With a slow persistence all day long, 
Dripped on the window pane ! 

The chamber was weird with shadows, 
And dark with the deepening gloom, 

Where you in your royal womanhood 
Lay waiting for the tomb! 


They had robed you all in white, love, 
In your hair was a single rose ; 

A marble rose it might well have been, 
In its cold and still repose ! 

O, paler than yonder carven saint, 
And calm as the angels are, 

You seemed so near me, my beloved, 
Yet were, alas, so far! 


I do not know if I wept, love, 
But my soul rose up and said : 

‘* My heart shall speak unto her heart, 
Though here she is lying — dead ! 

I will give her a last love-token 
That shall be to her a sign 

In the dark grave — or beyond it ! — 
Of this deathless love of mine." 


So I sought me a little scroll, love, 
And thereon in eager haste, 

Lest another's eye should read them, 
Some mystic words I traced. 

Then close in your clasped fingers, 
Close in your waxen hand, 

I placed the scroll as an amulet, 
Sure you would understand! 


The secret is your's and mine, love! 
Only we two may know 
What words shone clear in the darkness 
Of your grave so green and low. 
But if, when we meet hereafter, 
In the dawn of a fairer day, 
You whisper those mystical words, love, 
It is all I would have you say ! 
— Fulia C. R. Dorr. 


a 


AUTUMN RAMBLES. 








ALL poems of the autumn should be bound in blue 
and gold —the colors of those starry flowers that glory 
in the season. They are common everywhere. The 
forests teem with them. They nod beside the ‘river 
bank ; they climb the rocky hill-side ; they sun them- 
selves by mossy walls, and, entering into the city, even 
spangle the open house-lots or fringe the stony gut- 
ters. 

Of infinite pattern, they appear to revel in their 
variety, and their differences are often so slight as to 
require much patience and attention in their study. 
But to this very diversity of detail they owe, per- 
haps, a great part of their beauty. The flowers, both 
of golden-rods and asters, differ greatly both in size 
and color, while the leaves are even more eccentric. 

The blue and white stars of the asters now peep 
from every thicket. Sometimes large and showy 
heads of blossoms, worthy the attention of the gar- 
dener, entice the passer-by with rays of lapis lazuli ; 
and again, a bushy species, almost leafless in appear- 
ance, will be white with blooming stars. However 
you may admiire them, pray leave them gleaming 
where they are. Their beauty is ephemeral, and they 
wither in the hand. Not so the brilliant golden-rods, 
whose wands and plumes of yellow retain their beauty 
well, the feathery seed-tails succeeding the golden 
rays. It is always with a feeling of regret, and yet 
with pleasing sadness, that one notes the glowing 
golden-rods and starry bloom of asters. They are 
peculiarly autumnal flowers in association, and yet 
some blossom in midsummer, simultaneously with 
the clethra and the cardinals. Most, however, wait 
for cool September, when they add no little beauty 
to the landscape, then so gay with color. As regards 
the leaves of forest trees, certain abnormal conditions 
of the atmosphere, the attacks of insects, or the ca- 
pricious action of the plant itself, may induce their 
premature development. Often, amidst the splendid 
verdure of the elm, will appear a branch whose leaves 
are golden yellow. As precious do they look as the 
fleece of Grecian story. The impulse to obtain them 
is almost irresistible. 

Even in the early summer are these sad forewarn- 








ings of the autumn common. We must ever be re- 
minded, somehow, of the brevity of life; and, if in this 
way Nature takes occasion to instruct us, we should 
live the better for her gentle teaching. 

By the middle or end of August, it is quite a com- 
mon thing to find some brilliant bit of color, some 
leaflet or some grass, upon which Nature tries her 
brushes, ere she attempts the gorgeous painting of 
the forest. The glossy foliage of the tupelo is ruddy 
here and there; the maples, ever clean and beautiful, 
afford, perhaps, a gem; the agrostis seems to hover 
over-distant pastures, with a smoke as of sublimated 
iodine ; and, climbing over rugged walls, is seen the 
poisonous ivy, with shades of yellow and mahogany. 
Perhaps even the brilliant scarlet of the woodbine 
may be blended with the leafage of its dangerous 
neighbor, but it is not often that we find it colored 
so early in the season. 

The poisonous swamp-dogwood blooms later, and 
is the most splendid of the forest trees in color. The 
leaves vary greatly in their tints. Some will be nor- 
mally green, relieved by the deep red of the mid-rib 
and veins; others will be yellow; and still others, an 
intense crimson or scarlet. In their pinnate arrange- 
ment, they suggest the ailantus, so familiar to all 
residents of New York. The tree is very dangerous 
to some constitutions, and both it and the poison-ivy 
should be handled with extreme care. There are 
persons so susceptible to the influence of either, that 
they are unable to approach them without injury. 
The latter is sometimes mistaken for the woodbine, 
from which it may be distinguished by its three leaf- 
lets on a stem, and by the thick mass of mossy-look- 
ing roots which envelop the branches and assist the 
plant in climbing. The woodbine climbs by tendrils, 
which expand into a disk, and has five leaflets. There 
are several innocent species of sumac; also lovely in 
the tropical elegance of their foliage, and in the beauty 
of their autumn coloring. These might be used to 
advantage in landscape gardening, being so disposed 
that their brilliant tints may contrast with the dark 
verdure of evergreens. Many of the plants now cul- 
tivated for their ornamental leaves cannot compare 
with these in elegance. 

Trailing vines of dew-berry are now rich with claret 
coloring, and huckleberry bushes brilliant, by trans- 
mitted light. Distant hickories and chestnuts are 
golden in the sunshine, and oaks as yet unchanged 
by oxygen and frost. The barberry, graceful at all 
seasons, is now bedecked with coral ornaments— 
the rich berry clusters which droop from a rosette 
of leaves. The leaves themselves are very showy 
and contrast well with the fruit. 

Leaving the meadows, let us stroll into the woods 
—the shade is grateful still. Here we find the pretty 
and fragrant maiden’s tresses, but we seek a fairer 
flower. In the swampy ground near the middle of 
the grove we hope to find the gentian—not the 
closed kind, but the fringed wonder, of which Bryant 
sings so sweetly. A systematic hunt results ina loss 
of temper and a thorough wetting, and in despair we 
are about to turn away, when we see it at our feet. 
And such a beauty! Perfect in leaf, and with light 
developed flowers, their blue eyes shaming the very 
sky above. It is one of those plants that it seems a 
sin to pluck —its reproachful look haunts us, and we 
seem to hear its gentle pleading to be restored to the 
home that it has chosen. Still, with that faith and 
constancy, which induces it to open in these late 
autumnal days, it will keep fresh and bright even 
when carried within doors. It forgives the theft, 
maybe, on account of the admiration which prompted 
it. Having found one specimen, others are of course 
forthcoming, and we perform a pirouette known only 
to enthusiastic herbalists and those prospecting for 
precious’ metal. We reprieve the blue-eyed sisters 
of our little prisoner, and, with a sense of triumph, 
return to labor and the city. 

We are just in time with our excursion, for the 
weather is becoming quite uncomfortable. The 
dreamy, golden haziness, which all the morning had 
suggested the matchless songs of Tennyson, has now 
given place to dark and chilling clouds. Many 
leaves are now scarce 
lately glowed with beauty indescribable. 

—W. W. Bailey. 


~— 
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TRIFLES UNWORTHY OF GENIUS. — Genius thinks 
it can do whatever it sees others doing; but it will 
be sure to repent sometime of every ill-judged outlay. 
What good does it do to curl up your hair for a sin- 
gle night? You have paper in your hair, that is all; 
next night it is straight again. — Goethe. 





more than sombre which. 





PEPITO. 


PEPITO is dead. He expired on the first day of 
April, to the great joy of a large circle of acquaint- 
ances, by whom he was universally and cordially 
detested. The immediate cause of his death was a 
package of chloral powders, which he stole from my 
brother’s pockets, and devoured, tin-foil wrappings 
and all. He roused himself at the last minute, made 
a feeble effort to bite John’s finger, and faintly ejacu- 
lated “you be ,” but he did not finish the sen- 
tence, and he never spoke again. If there be any 
place where the good parrots go, I hope he has gone 
there, but I am not sanguine. 

Pepito had been the pet of my dead sister-in-law ; 
and, as long as she lived, he was no worse than other 
parrots, which all seem to me to be inhabited by 
imps; but, after her death, he became possessed with 
seven demons. He swore like a pirate, and “ called 
names,” like a fish woman. No cage could confine 
him, and he went where he pleased. Sometimes he 
got into the pantry, where he bit notches out of the 
cups and plates, stole biscuits and sugar, and took 
a bath in the milk. Sometimes he invaded my 
bedroom, or my brother’s office, where he chewed 
up rings and studs, extracted stones from breast 
pins, pulled out corks, and took whole boxes of pills, 
without paying the least regard to the directions. 
Any glittering ornament, especially in the hair or 
bonnet, was sure to bring on the wearer the unwel- 
come attentions of Pepito, and he has dissected more 
artificial flowers than would furnish a shop. But 
Pepito had loved and been loved by Daisy, and John 
would as soon have thought of destroying his wife’s 
portrait as of killing Pepito, though I think he was 
not sorry when Pepito killed himself. 

Daisy was not John’s first love. I have some- 
times doubted whether she were even the second. 
John had once been engaged to Dolly Harwood, a 
very beautiful girl, the adopted child and probable 
heiress of Miss Hester Harwood, of Burton. Miss 
Harwood was a single lady, rich in all that makes life 
worth having; who was called eccentric, because she 
kept house by herself, cared more for books than for 
dress, and had an embarrassing way of interpreting 
Bible precepts literally, and applying them to the 
concerns of daily life. But, somehow, the match be- 
tween John and Dolly was broken off. An ill tongue 
came between them. John was proud, and Dolly 
was proud, and the end of it was, that Miss Harwood 
took Dolly abroad, and John married little Daisy 
McGregor, who was only too glad to take him, on 
any terms. John was high-principled, as well as 
high-spirited, and I am sure he meant to be all a 
husband should be. But I fancy Daisy missed some- 
thing out of her married life. The poor child never 
complained, but she pined, from the first months of 
her married life; and a few weeks after her con- 
finement she faded away into heaven, like a morning 
moon, taking her baby with her. John was unwilling 
to give up his house, so I shut up my own cottage in 
Burton, and came to live with him in Ironton. Pepito 
condescended to make friends with me, and though 
he certainly was very troublesome, I petted him, at 
first, for Daisy’s sake and afterward for his own, be- 
cause, as it fell out, this most ill-conditioned of par- 
rots did me an inestimable service, as I am about to 
relate to you: 

The year after Daisy’s death, my brother was called 
to see acertain Mrs. Dare, a young widow boarding 
at the house across the road. Nobody knew much 
of Mrs. Dare, save that she had come to Ironton 
about six months before, bringing letters of intro- 
duction to our clergyman, from the Bishop of N ; 
that she seemed to have plenty of money, and that 
she was both beautiful and accomplished. She went 
to church a great deal, and hardly anywhere else, 
and was very circumspect in her conduct. 

“ How is your patient ?” I asked, when John came 
back. 

“Rather forlorn!” was the answer. “I don’t 
think she is in any danger, but she has an ugly cough 
and sore throat, and is very lonely and low-spirited. 
I wish you would go over and sit with her a while, 
Eunice. It would be a real charity.” 

I made no objection, for | was used to visiting 
John’s patients, and I had some desire to see more of 
Mrs. Dare. I was quite dazzled with her beauty. She 
was a tall, finely formed woman, with large, soft, and 
very dark eyes, a beautiful complexion, and the most 
lovely golden hair I ever saw, waving and rippling, 
and branching out in little curls all round her face, 
though she had brushed it all back, and tied it up in 
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a great knot behind. The only blemish in her face, 
if blemish it could be called, was a small black mole, 
or tumor, about the size of a pea, just at the outer 
corner of her left eye. 

1 went to see Mrs. Dare a good many times, and by 
and by she began to come and see me, not in any 
formal way, but in neighborly fashion, bringing in 
her work and spending the evening, or practicing on 
the piano when | was busy about house in the morn-| 
ing. 1 could see that my grave brother was very | 
much taken with her, and I thought I could see, also, | 
| that she was setting her cap at John. 

Now I had always hoped that my brother would 
marry again. I did not like living in Ironton, and| 
rather pined for my own home, my little house and| 
garden, my church and Bible class in Burton. But} 
| then 1 very much wanted him to marry Dolly Har-| 
wood, and, with all her beauty and accomplishments, | 
I did not quite like Mrs. Dare. 








There was a certain | 
concealed and dangerous, as one might have in play-| 
ing with some beautiful unknown animal. I did not | 
think her truthful, and I did think her spiteful. 


| and her niece as being abroad. 

“Miss Harwood!” said Mrs. Dare; “oh, yes, I 
met them at Baden. 
way, but 1 do think it would be better for her to} 
spend less time in running after poor people and | 
| charitable institutions, and take more care of her | 
| niece. The poor girl ran absolutely wild at Baden, | 
and made herself talked about in a very undesirable | 
way. People said she was going to marry a certain | 
Russian Count, who was, very attentive to her, but it 
turned out that the man had a wife at home. It 
made a great scandal. But there, I ought not to 
have said so much!” she added, with one of her soft 
appealing looks, first at me, and thenat John: “ Please 
don’t repeat what I have said, Mrs. Ruthven.”’ 

“T am not apt to repeat scandalous stories!” I an-| 
swered, coldly enough. 

“Oh, but 1 assure you it is all true!” said Mrs. 
Dare, eagerly. ‘People pitied Miss Harwood, more 
than they blamed her, because her aunt did not take | 
proper care of her. 
| I have said is true.” 
| “I don't dispute it!’’ I answered; “but I see no 
| 


I assure you, Mrs. Ruthven, all | 


reason why one should repeat a scandalgus story 
which is true, any more than one which is false. 
lence is always safe!” 

“I quite agree with you,” said Mrs. Dare, with her 
sweetest smile. ‘If I am a fanatic about anything, it 
is in the matter of truthfulness. Do you know, I 
never could bring myself to wear a bit of false hair, 
though every one does, nowadays.” 

“I don’t know why you should,” said my brother; 
“T have often remarked the beauty of your hair.” 

“Such as it is, it is all my own,” said Mrs. Dare. 
“Dolly Harwood used to laugh at me because I would 
not wear even a braid, but I could not bear to do it, 
and I never did.” 

After Mrs. Dare had gone, my brother sat some- 
time in silence. Then he said, gravely, “I am sorry 
to hear this about Dolly Harwood.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it!’’ I answered, hotly 
enough. “It is not one bit like Dolly; and Hester 
Harwood is the last person to neglect a young lady 
under her charge.” 

“ At any rate, Eunice, you need not have been so 
sharp with the poor little soul. I don’t see why she 
should tell a lie about the matter. She strikes me as 
an eminently truthful and transparent person.” 

“Does she?” I asked. 

“Yes, she does!” answered John, with more ir- 
ritability than was at all common with him; “but I 
see how it is, Eunice. You are like all women. You 
can’t bear to hear another woman praised. I expect 
Mrs. Dare’s beauty, alone, will set all the ladies inj 
town against her.” 

I felt like being very aggravating, indeed, so I did 
not answer a word, but only said good night, and 
went to bed. 

After this, I noticed that Mrs. Dare’s hair was more 
natural than ever. She wore it in all sorts of careless 
and pretty ways, and more than once alluded to its 
being all her own. The more I saw of her, the more 
| I did not like her, though I could hardly have given 

any reason, except that she was always throwing out 
hints about Miss Harwood and her niece, especially 
before John. One day I said to her: “You don’t 
mention Mrs. Anvers, Mrs. Dare. I think she was 


Si-, 











at Baden with the Harwoods.” 
Mrs. Dare’s eyes shot absolute fires. I could not | 





= 





have believed such a look could come from them. |tiful golden hair! There it hung, suspended from 


It altered the whole expression of her face for a 
moment. Then she said, gently enough, but with an 
evident effort : 


“You must excuse me from saying anything about | 


Mrs. Anvers. 
ness.” 

I knew that Mrs. Anvers, with all her good quali- 
ties, could be rude, and I said no more; but not the 
less did 1 determine to write to my friend, and ask 
her about Mrs. Dare. The next morning, as | was 
looking over a paper, I saw in the list of foreign ar- 
rivals in Boston, the names of Mr. and Mrs. Anvers. 
They had expected to remain abroad a week longer, 
I knew, but probably some business crisis had brought 
Mr. Anvers home. I sat down and wrote to Mrs. An- 
vers about Mrs. Dare, begging her to answer me at 
once. The reply came by return of mail. 


She has insulted me beyond forgive- 


“] never knew any Mrs. Dare at Baden, or else-| 


came near getting into a serious scrape. We asked 


It| her to make a short journey with us, and found out, | 
happened one day that 1 mentioned Miss Harwood | just at the last moment, that she was anything but a lied so about it !"’ said he; ‘‘ but why she should have 


become very fond of her. Miss O’Malley had black 


She seems a nicé woman in her/| hair, and a beautiful complexion, which people said | 


was artificial. There was nothing else remarkable 
about her, except a very black mole just at the corner 
of one of her eyes. She left Baden very suddenly, 
and they said she was a regularly paid French spy. 
I couid not help feeling sorry for her, after all. I 
have left Sidney with Hester, who wanted to take the 
girls to spend the summer at the little Moravian set- 


tlement of Kénigsfeld in the Black Forest, for the | 


benefit of their German. Dolly will enjoy it, for she 
loves quiet above all things.”’ 


I saw through it all, and began to wonder how [| 


should make John see through it as well. I knew I 


must be very cautious, for he was wonderfully taken | 


with the beautiful widow, and I knew I might offend 
him without doing any good. But while I was turn- 
ing the matter over in my mind, and trying to come 


,to a decision, something happened which saved me 


all the trouble, 

Mrs. Dare came over to spend the evening with me, 
and, of course, John stayed at home to see her. I 
never saw her more charming —I never saw anyone 
more charming than Mrs. Dare, that evening. There 


| Was a simplicity in her manners, a sort of sunny half- 


subdued cheerfulness, and an evident desire to please, 
which won even me. If it had not been for that mole! 
But there it was, too plain, and too peculiar, to be mis- 
taken. She saw me looking at it, and smiled. 

“You are looking at my beauty-spot!” said she, 
pleasantly ; “oh, you need not mind; I am not in the 
least sensitive about it. Do you think it could be 
taken off, Dr. Mayhew?”’ 

John looked closely at the mark, and I thought his 
face clouded. “It might,” said he; ‘but I should 
seriously advise you to let it alone. How long has 
it been there?” 

“It came two years ago, just after I had got a ter- 
rible black eye in a railroad accident. I have never 
let anyone meddle with it, for fear of making it worse. 
I have been advised to paint it over, but I dislike the 
notion of paint even more than that of false hair, 
though a great many ladies use both rouge and pearl 
powder, and think no harm.” 

“They are ruinous both to health and complex- 
ion,’’ remarked my brother. 

“So I used to tell Dolly Harwood,” said Mrs. Dare ; 
“and I think she has injured her complexion. She 
gets to look quite old; but then, she keeps such late 
hours. How do you like my comb, Mrs. Ruthven ?”’ 

“It is very pretty, in itself,” I answered, regarding 
the sparkling jet and diamond fly nestled in Mrs. 
Dare’s golden locks; “but, to tell you the truth, I 
don’t fancy such decorations. If that creature were 
alive, you would not like it on your head at all.” 

“I don’t know that I ever thought of it in that 
way,” said Mrs. Dare, good humoredly. ‘It does 
not seem exactly in good taste, does it?” 

She stooped, as she spoke, to pick up her ball of 
wool. At that moment, the door opened, and Maria 
entered, carrying the coffee tray and Pepito, who was 
riding on her shoulder and making derisive remarks 
in her ear. With one wild scream of delight, the law- 
less fowl abandoned his perch, and alighting on Mrs. 
Dare’s head, he began an energetic attack on her 
comb. Mrs. Dare screamed and put up her hands. 
John flew to the rescue, lifted Pepito from his perch; 
and, with him, the whole mass of the widow's beau- 


Pepito’s claws; and there stood Mrs. Dare as bald as 
a new-born baby, save for the short stubble of blue- 
black hair which covered her head. | never saw 
such a transformation. 1 should not have known 
| the woman. 

John stared a moment in stupefied silence; and 
then, disengaging the wig from Pepito’s grasp, he 
handed it to its owner, and left the room, and | pres- 
ently heard the hall door slam behind him. I draw 
a veil over the scene that followed. Mrs. Dare first 
exploded in a storm of furious abuse of myself. Then 
she went into equally furious hysterics, and finally 
she went home. The next morning she left Ironton, 
in the early train, and that was the last we heard of 
her, fora long time. People said she had heard of 
the serious illness of her father in London, and that 
she had gone to him. I charged Maria to say noth- 
|ing of the scene in our parlor, and I don’t think it 


feeling of unreality about her—a sense of something| where. There was a Miss O'Malley at Baden, with | ever got abroad. 
whom we were very much taken, and with whom we | 


| I said nothing to John till we were alone the next 
|evening, when he brought up the subject himself. 
“T should not have cared so much, if she had not 


| respectable woman. It almost killed Dolly, who had | told such unnecessary falsehoods, about the matter, 


| | cannot guess.”’ 
ey I suspect she has told worse falsehoods than 
|that!”’ said I, and I gave him Mrs. Anvers’ letter. 
He read it, whistled, and handed it back to me with- 
|out saying a word. The next day he asked me if | 
| had any commissions at Boston, and of course I had. 
| He was absent at Boston three days; and, coming 
back on Wednesday, he asked me if I could be ready 
| to set out for Europe by Saturday morning. 
| ‘*I can be ready to sail for Australia on Saturday, 
if you like!” I answered ; for, having been an officer's 
| wife, 1 was used to quick journeys. “ But why?” 
| “Because I am going to Germany on Saturday ; 
| and, if you like, you can go with me.” 

Of course I liked; and, of course, I was ready. We 
went to Baden, just as quickly as we could. Then we 
went to the Black Forest. Then, by and by, there 
was a wedding in the pretty Moravian church at 
KGnigsfeld; and a wedding feast, with all kinds of 
nice things, and pretty little presents for Dolly, from 
the good sisters. 
with Hester, at Kénigsfeld, while my brother and 
sister had their wedding journey. Then we all went 
to Naples and spent the winter, and came home by 
way of Paris; and there, in some of his hospital 
visitations, John found poor Mrs. Dare, blinded and 
dying of a cancer in her face, and we had the comfort 
of soothing her last hours. She was very penitent 
and gentle then, poor thing ; and I spent many hours 
with her, and heard all her sad and shameful history, 
and she died at last with her head on my arms. She 
might have made a splendid woman, but she never 
had any chance. Her end was very peaceful, and 
she has found rest at last. — Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 

eee 

NIAGARA. — The view from the foot of Table Rock, 
which Mr. Tavernier has chosen, although not so 
comprehensive as others, is well calculated to con- 
vey an idea of the irresistible rush of the mighty 
waters. The reader may judge of the breadth, bold- 
ness, and masterly power of the original painting, from 
| this grand and speaking copy of it. The water is 
alive, and flashes in green, gold, and amber, as it pre- 
cipitates itself down into the “hell of waters” below ; 
the smoke of which ascends for ever into the mid air, 
tossing itself into rainbows. The huge rock in the 
foreground, with the innumerable fragments at its 
base and all around it, carry off the descending 
falls, and give a feeling as of endless depth to the 
misty abyss of which they form the dark and well de- 
fined edge. It is admirably drawn, and painted — and 
the sky is a piece of pure nature, with the marks of 
genius and inspiration in its entire conception and 
execution ; and all this is heightened by the atmos- 
phere which pervades it and the fine perspective. Mr. 
Tavernier is a young Englishman, who has spent 
a good deal of time in France, in the studios of 
the great modern masters of that school. He, like 
many other young men of promise from various parts 
of Europe, has come to reside in America —and if he 
had painted no other picture than the one we have 
represented, we should have a just right to prophesy 
that he will eventually make a broad mark for him- 
self in the history of American art. It is encourag- 
ing to us, as Americans, to find that New York is 
fast becoming a great centre of art, and is attracting 
to it so many artists and students from various parts 
of the civilized world. 











Then I stayed and made a visit | 
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THE MOUNTAIN LAND OF WESTERN 
NORTH. CAROLINA. 


THE mountain streams of Western North Carolina 
are generally clear and sparkling, though the Ca- 
tawba is an exception to the rule. It flows, in many 
places, over a rocky bed, and the water is consider- 
ably clouded with the red color of the soil of its 
banks. The valley through which: its course lies 
is rich and cultivated. The character of the upper 
part partakes largely of the rugged and mountainous ; 
but as it passes on the scenery becomes more quiet 
and peaceful, with a fine rolling country, and many 
valuable farms on either side. 

To find the large features of our landscapé, one 

- must go farther to the west —-to the Blue Ridge, the 
principal and most interesting point of which, in this 
section, is the “‘Grandfather.”” The prevailing char- 
acteristic of this mountain is its sublime wildness. In 
the mighty upheaval which formed this vast moun- 
tain chain, the massive rocks were piled here with 
fiercerenergy thanelsewhere. Deep, dark gorges, and 
frowning precipices meet the eye on all sides. The 
highest point is accessible to travelers, several ladies 
even having ascended it, one of whom climbed to the 
top of a balsam fir tree, on the very summit, and felt, 
as she afterwards told me, as if she were floating in 
the pure ether, with the whole world lying in the 
blue at her feet. The approach is made from the 
lovely Watauga Valley. Wehicles ascend to within 
four miles of the top, from thence the way must be 
made on foot, and a weary one it is, especially the 
last mile. For about three-fourths of this, the only 
footing is upon dense cushions of moss. The rocks, 
the fallen trees —everything is covered with it. It 
fills the crevices between the rocks, and oftentimes 
has a most deceitful appearance, one not knowing 
when he makes a step to what depth he may sink. 
It is very beautiful, however, clothing every harsh 
form with its soft fleeciness, and affording hiding- 
places for flocks of snow-birds which build their 
nests among its sheltering masses. 

The upper part of the mountain is covered with a 
dense growth of balsam fir trees. They are all in- 
clined in one direction, showing the terrible intensity 





of the storms to which they are exposed. Below 

this range of firs, trees of various kinds grow toa 

surprising size; and though the mountain in gen- 
eral presents an uninviting prospect to the settler, 
still, there are those who are brave enough to at- 
tack even its wildness, as the curling smoke from 
points quite high up on its rugged sides, where 
they are living and clearing the land, will testify. 

It is a perilous undertaking to ascend the Grand- 
father’’ without a-guide, even for a person toler- 

| ably well acquainted with the way. 

Some years ago, a gentleman who owned a consid- 
erable portion of the mountain, and who had planned 
a road to the summit, for the sake of opening the way 
for the public, that others might enjoy the magnifi- 
cent scenery of which he was so enthusiastically 
fond, started one cold day, late in the autumn, with a 
surveying party, to make a survey upon the moun- 
tain sides. Evening approached, and the party talked 
of returning to civilization, but Colonel L , being 
anxious to makea certain point that night, to obviate 
the necessity of a return on the following day, bade 
them go on. He was, as he thought, quite familiar 
with the mountain, and he could guide them to “the 
settlement” even after dark. Accordingly they pro- 
ceeded with the survey, and accomplished the desired 
task. They started on the return path; darkness 
gathered around them, and the cold became intense. 
Colonel L—— soon found that they had got into dif- 
ficulty. They encountered one ledge after another, 
but, as they were not of great depth, they managed to 
descend them; Colonel L —— would allow himself to 
be lowered by his hands, until he could feel about 
and get foothold, and then would assist the others in 
getting down. They lowered him at last, and he did 
not find footing. His first impulse was to tell them to 
let him drop, as he felt sure that the descent could not 
be very great, but prudence prevailed, and he ordered 
them to draw him up again. He felt very much con- 
cerned for the safety of the party, as it become appar- 
ent that they must pass the night just where they 
were. They could not in any way retrace their steps, 
as it would be impossible for them to re-ascend the cliff 
behind them in the darkness, and if they could, what 
would they gain? They were on a narrow shelf, and 
there they must remain until daylight relieved them 
from their perplexity. They had no food, no water 
with them, and no means of lighting a fire. They sat 
down upon the ground, and yielded to the dire neces- 
sity. But they soon began to realize that they were 
|in imminent danger from the cold ; a deadly sluggish- 
| ness began to creep over them. Colonel L—— said: 
| « Boys, you must dance —dance for your lives!” and 
he commenced to whistle and “ pat,” after the man- 
jner of the negroes, dancing the while, with a will. 
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The rest of the party joined him, except the chief 
surveyor—he was a Baptist deacon, and it would 
never do for Azm to dance. After awhile, however, 
the cold was so severe and benumbing that he broke 
through his prejudices, and said, that, as it was either 
death or dance, he believed he must needs dance; and 
he commenced to “ pat’”’ and dance, too, much to the 
amusement of the rest; for men will be merry even 
in such situations as this. So passed the night. 
They would dance as long as they could, and then sit 
down and rest until they were suffering with the cold, 
when they would arise and dance again. Of course, 
the night was a long one, and ever to be remem- 
bered by all the party. At last the morning dawned, 
and revealed to them the startling fact that they were 
on the edge of a precipice, hundreds of feet in depth. 
If Colonel L—— had given the order to drop him, as 
he had half determined to do, it would have been in- 
stant death to himself, and would, perhaps, have in- 
volved the destruction of all the party, as they needed 
his knowledge of the mountain and his coolness of 
judgment to direct them in this trying time. It was 
not difficult for him, by daylight, to lead them to 
safety, and to— breakfast, which they were surely in 
a condition to enjoy. 

About six thousand feet high, the “ Grandfather ”’ 
lifts its rugged form towards the sky in huge propor- 
tions. Its outline is exceedingly picturesque, and, 
seen from the south, it presents the profile of a giant 
face —the face of an old man with a Roman nose, 
firm, compressed mouth, and flowing beard. From 
the eastern end the resemblance to the human coun- 
tenance is lost, and instead a towering peak lifts itself 
towards heaven. It is from this point that our illus- 
tration is taken. The mountain presents, perhaps, 
the most lofty appearance here, though it loses the 
breadth and stretch of the view from the southern 
side. From the north, it shows a wild and precipi- 
tous front, with a jagged outline, where tremendous 
ledges of rock are heaped one upon another. On 
the northern side lies the Watauga River and Valley, 
between the “Grandfather” and what is called the 
“Hanging Rock.” This last is also quite a high 
mountain —a spur of the same chain, upon the top 
of which there is a rock formation from which it 
takes its name. Following this side of the ‘“ Grand- 
father,” up the Watauga Valley to the head of the 
Watauga River, there is a point of interest, where 
near each other, and scarcely a stone’s throw apart, 
the Linville and Watauga Rivers take their rise — 
the Linville to pour its waters into the Atlantic, and 
the Watauga to find its way out by tortuous wind- 
ings through Tennessee into the Ohio, thence by the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 

There is probably no route in this vicinity that 
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would repay the tourist better than that from Lenoir 
across the Blue Ridge to the Watauga Valley. The 
“Grandfather” always forms a prominent feature 
in it, and what with the cloud shadows playing over 
the landscape, and the azure veil which this atmos- 
phere hangs over all things to soften and subdue 
them, I can imagine nothing finer. 
— Mrs. F. A. Oertel. 





>—————cx—“ 
CHINESE STORIES. 





THE Chinese are great readers of novels, and their | 
novels, as arule, 
are entertain- 
ing. They are 
never dull, 
whatever other 
faults they may 
have, and they 
are as full of plot 
and intrigue as 
the old Spanish 
drama. Several 
have beentrans- 
lated into Eng- 
lish, the best 
known being 
“The Two Fair 
Cousins,” which 
was a great fa- 
vorite with 
Leigh Hunt, 
who declared its 
author was a 
man of genius. 
Its hero, if 1 
remember cor- 
rectly, is a 
young student 
(or what an- 
swers to one 
outside the Cen- 
tral Flowery 
Kingdom), who 
is more than a 
match for his ri- 
vals, and who 
has the art of 
writing poetry 
at the shortest 
notice. And 
very good poe- 
try it is, too, so 
good that ] 
should like to 
have written 
some of it. 

They have 
children’s  sto- 
ries, too, as well 
as novels, these 
much-reading 
Chinese, andthe 
lesson which 
they teach is al- 
ways the same 
— obedience to 
parents. It un- 
derlies the en- 
tire social fabric 
in China, and 
when that falls 
China falls. 
“There are), 
says Confucius, 
or some follow- 
er, speaking in 

his person, as Plato did in the person of Socrates, 
“there are three thousand crimes to which one or 
the other of the five kinds of punishment is attached 
as a penalty; and of these no one is greater than dis- 
obedience to parents. When ministers exercise con- 
trol over the monarch, then there is no supremacy ; 
when the maxims of the sage are set aside, then law 
is abrogated; and so those who disregard filial duty 
are as though they had no parents. These three 
evils prepare the way for universal rebellion.” This 
old-fashioned doctrine does not prevail in “ Young 
America,” however it may in old China, nor would 
any American child read more than once such a story 
as this, which is taken from a Chinese toy-book, en- 
titled « The Twenty-four Filials:” 

“ During the Han Dynasty lived Ting Lan, whose 


| images wept. 


parents both died when he was young, before he could 
obey and support them ; and he reflected that, for all 
the trouble and anxiety he had caused them, no rec- 
ompense had yet been given. He then carved wooden 


‘images of his parents, and served them as if they had 


been alive. Fora long time his wife would not rev- 
erence them; but one day, taking a bodkin, she, in 
derision, pricked their fingers. Blood immediately 
flowed from the wounds; and, seeing Ting coming, the 
He examined into the circumstances, 
and forthwith divorced his wife.” 











The spectators advised him to give a poor plum and 
send him away, but the villager would not consent. 
The workmen in the market, disliking the noise and 
clamor, furnished a few coppers and bought a plum, 
which they gave the priest. He, bowing, thanked 
them, and turning to the crowd, said, ‘1 do not wish 
to be stingy, and request you, my friends, to partake 
with me of the delicious plum.’ One of them replied, 
‘Now you have it, why do you not eat it yourself?’ 
‘I want only the stone to plant,’ eating it up at a 
munch. When eaten, he held the stone in his hand, 


The best collection of Chinese stories, that I have} and taking a spade off his shoulder, dug a hole in the 
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seen, is entitled Zzaxu Chaz, or ‘“ Pastimes of the 
Study.” One of its many stories (there are sixteen 
volumes of them) illustrates a singular case of decep- 
tion that reminds me of the jugglery which Mephis- 
topheles practiced on the students in the wine-cellar. 
It is short, and it has a moral, if the reader cares for 
one. “A villager was once selling plums in the mar- 
ket, which were rather delicious and fragrant, and 
high in price; and there was a Tau priest, clad in 
ragged garments of coarse cotton, begging beforc 
his wagon. The villager scolded him, but he would 
not go off; whereupon, becoming angry, he reviled 
and hooted at him. The priest said, ‘The wagon 
contains many hundred plums, and I have only begged 
one of them, which, for you, respected sir, would cer- 
tainly be no great loss; why then are you so angry?’ 








ground several 


inches deep, 
which he 
put it and cov- 
ered it with 
earth. Then 
turning to the 
market people, 
he procured 
some broth with 
which he water- 
ed and fertilized 
it; and others, 
wishing to see 
what wouldturn 
up, brought him 
boiling dregs 
from shops near 
by, which he 
poured into the 
hole just dug. 
Everyone's eyes 


into 


being fixed 
upon the spot, 
they saw a 
crooked = shoot 
issuing forth, 


which gradually 
increased till it 
became a tree, 
having branch- 
es and leaves; 
flowers and fruit 
then _ succeed- 
ed, large and 
very fragrant, 
which covered 
tne tree. The 
priest then ap- 
proached the 
tree, plucked 
the fruit, and 
gave the  be- 
holders; and 
when all were 
consumed he 
felled the tree 
with a colter, 
chopping, chop- 
ping for a good 
while, until at 
last, having cut 
it off, he shoul- 
dered the foli- 
age in an easy 
manner, and 
leisurely walked 
away. When 
first the priest 
began to prac- 
tice his magic 
arts, the villager 
was also among 
the crowd, with 
outstretched 
neck and gazing eyes, and completely forgot his own 
business. When the priest had gone, he began to 
look into his wagon, and lo! it was empty of plums; 
and for the first time perceived that what had been 
distributed was all his own goods. Moreover, look- 
ing narrowly about his wagon he saw that the dash- 
board was gone, having just been cut off with a 
chisel. Much excited and incensed, he ran after him, 
and as he turned the corner of the wall, he saw the 
board thrown down beneath the hedge, it being that 
with which the plum-tree was felled. Nobody knew 
where the priest had gone, and all the market folks 
laughed heartily.” — Henry Richards. 


ss 
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HE who can take advice is sometimes superior to 
him who can give it. — Von Knebel. 
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A SIMPLE SUGGESTION. 


Ir happens, sometimes—more frequently, too, 
than most people would suspect — that the possessor 
of large wealth finds himself at a loss to know how 
to dispose of it. It is a responsibility that weighs 
heavily in life—though there are few of us who 
would not cheerfully assume the burden; and, when 
the inevitable exigency of death must be met, it is 
a still greater responsibility to transfer it wisely — 
though, again, most of us would be, in our own esti- 
mation at least, fully equal to that emergency also. 

There are many curious wills on record whose ec- 
centric conditions seem to imply an absolute bewil- 
derment on the part of the testator. Lands and 
moneys have been willed away at random, without 
regard to any fitness of things; as if the only desire 
was to shift the burden of the troublesome posses- 
sions into some other hands—no matter whose! A 
Monmouth squire, for example, bequeaths twenty 
thousand pounds to a laboring man with whom he 
had never spoken—nor would ever have conde- 
scended to speak —in his life-time. Another man 
grows rich in obscure life, and divides his large for- 
tune, by will, amongst various persons of distinction 
who were totally unaware of his existence, and in no 
sort of need of his money. Still another, having no 
natural or selected heirs, leaves his property, consist- 
ing of hired cottages, to the tenants then in occupa- 
tion. A truly amiable and considerate bequest, this, 
which we would like to commend to the thoughtful 
attention of some of our New York landlords! 

Numberless are the records of large sums be- 
queathed to institutions, educational, charitable, and 
otherwise. In these the testator is actuated, often 
enough, by motives far removed from praise-worthy. 
To disappoint an expectant, or punish a disobedient 
heit, is frequently the amiable impulse. More fre- 
quently still the bequest grows out of a vain-glorious 
desire to perpetuate an insignificant name in con- 
nection with some notable object, and gain a post- 
humous reputation which the living character had 
never justified. 

That good results are often achieved by such means, 
in spite of the motives, I have no wish to deny. But 
quite as often, probably, the good accomplished is in 
an inverse ratio to the harm done, by diverting prop- 
erty from its natural and legitimate channels. Al- 
most every one can recall some memorable instance 
in proof of this. We saw once, in a little New Eng- 
land seaport, an ostentatious edifice, labeled conspic- 
uously, “The B—— School.” It was built~ with 
funds bequeathed by a crotchety old gentleman ~vho 
had no moral right, whatever the legal, to Icave his 
mone for any such purpose. It belonged to his 
na’.ural heirs, who, for lack of it, were so crippled in 
resources that business cnterprises were shipwrecked, 
laboring men thrown out.of employment, an old and 
honorable family impoverished, and the commercial 
energy of the place so paralyzed that it has never 
recovered, probably never will recover, its former. 
standing. The school that blazons its founder’s 
name is, in fact, a monument of the family downfall, 
and, indirectly, of the town’s decadence. 

It is one of the touches of human nature that 
makes the world akin, the amiable willingness that 
we all feel to put our managing finger into our 
neighbor's pie. The most parsimonious of us will be 
liberal with advice ; and we are not above confessing, 
just now, that we would like to stand at the elbow of 
some worthy millionaire when he is cogitating the 
provisions of his last important document, and make 
a few simple suggestions. One in particular, that 
was discussed with some eminently poetical but no 
iess practical friends, recently, apropos to the labors 
of one of our lady physicians among her poor pa- 
tients. 

It was affirmed that, through all the trying heat of 
this hottest of summers, she has trodden her daily 
rounds in most unattractive localities, with an un- 
selfish devotion beautiful to witness. The very best 
of her trained skill and knowledge, acquired with 
long and patient effort, has been and is at the service 
of women, sick and poor, who have nothing to give 
her in return. She has labored to relieve their 
maladies, and lent a sympathizing ear to their cares 
andesorrows; making these her own, in her womanly 
pity, and self-denying benevolence. She has not only 
been physician, but friend and comforter to some, 
whose long helplessness had made them a weariness 
to their own people. She has supplied their neces- 
sities out of her own limited means, and more than 
once gladly appropriated the fine wine or dainty 





fruit, sent as a gift for her own enjoyment, to the 
greatcr need of some suffering patient. All this in 
the most unobtrusive way, with no thought of its 
being seen of men. But one cannot hide good deeds, 
under a bushel, fortunately: their light shines, sooner 
or later, and we are fain to behold and admire, 
whether the doer will or no. 

One cannot help wishing, at the same time, that 
charity like this could go hand in hand with abun- 
dant means for its free exercise. And this brings us 
to the suggestion we would like to make to those high 
and mighty ones, who found asylums, and endow col- 
leges with one potential pen-stroke. Let them make 
another stroke, with less flourish and spread, and 
place a fund in suitable keeping, to be used at dis- 
cretion by physicians who know the needs and pri- 
vations of the sick poor. 

A few hundred dollars put in the gentle hands we 
have alluded to, for such a purpose, would have done 
an amount of actual good this autumn hardly to be 
equaled by a similar outlay in any other direction. 
Her medical skill was spent in vain, when the pov- 
erty of her patients made it impossible to carry out 
essential instructions of air, diet, attendance, etc. 
And all these torrid days, when so many of us have 
bemoaned ourselves in idleness, her complaining has 
not been of her own exposure and fatigue, but of her 
inability to supply her poor invalids with the simple, 
needful comforts that would have so greatly facili- 
tated their recovery. 

Doubtless her experience has a thousand parallels 
in that of other physicians, who go familiarly among 
the poor, with less thought of fame or profit, than de- 
sire to alleviate, if by ever so little, the great mass of 
human suffering. In nine cases out of ten, the doc- 
tors, who give their time and skill so freely to this 
class, have little else to give. Their own poverty 
prevents them from relieving the want they see ; and, 
to many a noble sensitive soul, this inability causes a 
keener pang than any personal deprivation. 

It is always a wonder to the natural mind, given 
to pondering the many mysteries of life, why vo/o and 
valeo should be so seldom comrades in good works. 
To the large heart and the lavish hand, the empty 
purse is assigned; while the man, whose pockets are 
well lined, who could comfort distress, and lighten 
the burdens of honest poverty without sense of lack 
in his basket or his store, walks serenely in the midst 
of want and suffering without a wish to relieve them. 
There‘ are reasons, no doubt, for such anomalies. 
The possession of wealth, we are told, is in itself a 
deteriorating influence. The need we do not feel 
in ourselves, we are slow to apprehend in others; 
and temptations to selfishness and vain display are 
apt to overcome, with subtle and various devices, the 
nobler instincts and impulses. Possibly we, who 
from the safe heights of our virtuous impecuniosity 
look down in wonder upon the heartlessness of our 
rich neighbor, delighting himself with oil and wine, 
and caring not that his brethren perish for bread, 
even we might be weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, were the tables turned. 

Be this as it may, there are happily some shining 
illustrations for the other side of the argument. 
There are rich people who wear purple and fine linen 
and fare sumptuously every day, yet fail not in any 
good word or work. They do not leave the Lazarus 
at their gates to the pity of the dogs, nor shut their 
eyes to the ills from which they are, by accident, ex- 
empt. All honor to them for what they have done, 
and are doing. But there are still too many things 
left undone. And this duty of providing adequately 
for the sick poor is one of them. 

There are hospitals, of course, and other charities 
to meet certain exigencies and occasions. But we 
know of no system to relieve the sick woman, for in- 
stance, whose laboring husband cannot supply her 
with the little delicacies that could tempt appetite 
and restore strength; the ailing child who must be 
left neglected for hours while the mother goes out 
to earn its and her subsistence; the long-suffering 
invalid who has grown a burden to himself and oth- 
ers, yet is bound still to his hopeless life; all the 
numberless sufferers in short, who come upon no 
hospital list, and are cared for by no relief committee, 
but are well known to the faithful physician who 
visits them in their poor homes, and does what he 
may to cure their diseases; having all the while the 
discouraging conviction that his skill is rendered 
null for want of the nourishing food, or the needful 
stimulant, or the comfortable bed, or the careful at- 
tendance that a few dollars — not forthcoming, alas! 
—-could so easily procure. 





The charity that provided these would be a double 
one, relieving the overtaxed sympathies of the doc- 
tor, as well as the*needs of the patient. And we 
heartily wish that some little bird of the air would 
sing it in the ear of the next Croesus who sits down 
to make his will; or, better still, to the next Peabody, 
who wisely chooses to see with his own eyes the 
good that his millions can do.— Mary E. Bradley. 
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A YARN. 





BY UNCLE BLUE-JACKET. 





SOME years before the war, I was master of the 
clipper ship “Stormy Petrel,”’ loading at the foot of 
Wall Street, New York, in S—— & Co.'s line for San 
Francisco. It was my first voyage as captain, the 
ship was nearly laden, and I had not yet suited my- 
self with a second mate. I had been overrun with 
applicants for the position, but, as all the candidates 
were of the conventional second mate stamp, the 
berth was still open, waiting for some active, young 
man, to come along, who looked as if he meant to be 
something beside a second mate in time, and com- 
plete my list of officers—the owners of the ship 
having put a chief mate on board, while I had shipped 
a third mate and a bo’sun. 

I was standing near the capstan on the quarter- 
deck one evening, just after the stevedores had 
knocked off work, when I noticed a young man, who 
came over the gang-way, and sauntered off forward, 
looking about him as he walked, with the evident in- 
tention of seeing all he could of the “‘ Stormy Petrel,” 
in a walk about her decks. After going on the “ to’- 
gallant forecastle,” looking over the bows, aloft, and 
astern, he started for the main deck, stopping to tap 
with his knuckles the bell on the samson-post. Now, 
by one of those intuitive impressions which come at 
times to every person, I had mentally exclaimed, 
“There is your second mate, my lad;” and so con- 
tinued watching the stranger's movements. On ar- 
riving at the main hatch, he looked into the hold, 
then turning to one of the men, who was assisting in 
putting on the hatches, he asked, “Is the captain 
about, do you know?”’ 

“Yes, that’s him: there by the capstan.” 

His eyes and mine met; and as he walked toward 
where I was standing, I saw a man of twenty-four or 
five years, tall and muscular, with curly red _ hair, 
dark eyes, and a face strangely disfigured by marks 
on the bridge of the nose, each cheek and the chin. 
He was dressed in a fashionably cut business suit, 
with neat boots, gloves, and a soft felt “ wide-awake ” 
hat, which he raised from his head, on arriving near 
me, showing more strange marks on his forehead. 

“You're the captain, I’m told, sir.” 

YOR,” 

‘IT am also informed, by one of the clerks in S—— 
& Co.’s office, a friend of mine, that you have not yet 
shipped a second mate.”’ 

“That’s true: I’ve had a great many applicants for 
the berth, but, from the appearance of those applying, 
I imagine they only want a passage to ‘ Frisco;’ and 
I want a second mate who intends going the whole 
voyage.” 

“ Well, sir, 1am an applicant for the position, and 
here is a note from the gentleman in the office, setting 
forth my qualifications.” 

He handed me a sealed envelope, which I opened 
and found to contain this note : 


‘*DEAR CAPTAIN: The bearer of this, Charles Grey, is an old 
friend of mine. He is a man, every inch of him: he is a good 
sailor, as he can prove to your satisfaction. He wants to be your 
second mate; and, take my word for it, you wont find a better 
one. The marks on his face were given him by cannibals. Get 
him to tell you his story some night at sea, for of course he will be 
your second mate. Yours, &c.—JOHN WILLETT.” 


After some conversation about his sea service, the 
talk gradually slid into a social chat about things in 
general; during a pause in the conversation he re- 
marked, “I hope I’m not detaining you on board.” 

“Oh, no; but I’m going up town; and if you are, 
we'll walk together.” 

Saying something in assent, which I didn’t fully 
catch, we went ashore, and kept in company until 
we reached the Astor House, when I remarked, “1 
stop here; wont you come in?” 

“No, I thank you; I’m going quite a distance up 
town. But you haven’t answered my application for 
the berth, captain.” 

“True: I had forgotten that. Come down to the 
ship to-morrow, about ten o’clock, and you can then 
sign the articles.” 
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With a quiet ‘‘ thank you,” he bade me good even- 
ing and walked away. The next day he signed the 
shipping articles, and in a fortnight we were at sea, 
and some distance on our long road to San Francisco. 
Everything was going on as smoothly as possible ; 
the three mates seemed very good friends (which is 
not always the case), the crew cheerful and willing, 
and the winds fair and strong, consequently I was in 
a delightful frame of mind (which is also not always 
the case). 

| had made up my mind to ask Mr. Grey, the sec- 
ond mate, for his story, some pleasant night, during 
his watch on deck; for, every time I looked at his 
face, I thought what a pity it was, such a fine looking | 
man, otherwise, was so disfigured for life. The dis- | 
figurement consisted of a broad, blue line, extending | 
from between his eyebrows to the tip of his nose, 
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south’ard of the line, and after three months of pros-|in usc the teeth of the instrument were placed upon 


perous cruising, bad luck overwhelmed us at last, for 
we went ashore in a gale of wind, on Magdalena 
Island, one of the Marquesas group. Our crew con- 
sisted of fifty people, all told: the captain, officers 
and crew, numbering in all forty-four men, got away 
in the boats, leaving myself and five others on the 
wreck. It was just before midnight, on the 15th of 
June, 185-, when the ship struck, and, in the con-| 
|fusion and darkness, we six poor chaps were left | 
behind. When morning broke, the gale began to 
abate, and during the day we constructed a raft from 





broken fragments of the ship on which, toward even- 
ing, we put out for the land. We saw crowds of| 
natives, men and women, on the beach, before we | 
left the wreck, and we were much exercised, as to| 
the reception they would give us, upon our landing g. | 


the skin and their backs struck by a small hammer 


made of bone, until the blood spirted out. Burned 
human bones pulverized to a powder were then rub- 
bed into the wounds. So painful was the operation 
that only small portions of the body could be tat- 
tooed ata time. Iwas three months undergoing the 
operation, and, during that time, I saw no one but the 
| two artists, or guards, and the chief and those whom 
he brought with him from day to day. The chief 
was present whenever the work of tattooing was 
going on. I am not only marked on the face and 
hands but on my breast and back, and from my 
toe nails to my ankles, as well as from there to 
my knees. . The natives were all tattooea —the 
women more plainly, or less elaborately, than the 
jen. The women have their lips marked by small 


with finer lines running from it to each cheek, where | I was a lad of nineteen then, strong and well grown n, | black spots, their ears bored, and around the holes 


they joined a figure the shape of an arrow-head, with | 
the point just under the outward corner of each eyc ; | 
on the chin were fine blue lines extending down on| 
the throat, while on the forehead, above the bridge 
of the nose, and in a line with it, was a spot of blue, 
about the shape and size of those spots of vermilion 
which circus clowns decorate their cheeks with, when 
dressed in ring costume. Mr. Grey’s upper lip was 
covered with a heavy mustache, which completely 
hid his mouth, and I wondered greatly he did not 
permit his entire beard to grow, as it would have 
concealed a portion of the marks upon his cheeks, at 
least. His hands were tattooed in some strange man- 
ner, but I was unable to make out the design, before 
he told me his strange story, which he did, while run- 
ning down the South-East Trades, in the Pacific. It | 
was a bright moonlight night, and so warm, the men, 
whose watch was below, lay about decks, sleeping. 
] think I never saw a more perfectly clear and bril- 
liant night. I had been reading, and with ease, by 
the light of the moon; and the ocean, as far as the 
eye could reach, was a glittering mirror, ruffled only 
slightly by the light trade wind, which was sending 
the ship through the water not more than five knots 
an hour, with all drawing sail set. The watch was col- 
lected in small groups about the forecastle and main 
deck, listening to the yarns of some gray-haired 
sailor, while now and then snatches of a favorite 
sea song came softly from the laughing group, seated 
upon the spare spars in the waist. Mr. Grey was 
leaning against the cabin, in wake of the weather 
mizzen rigging, singing to himself in a low voice, 
when | seated myself near, and offering him a cigar, 
remarked, “it’s a glorious night, isn’t it?” 

“Thank you: yes, sir, the night is almost perfect : 
a little more wind wouldn’t be amiss.” 

“The men seem to be enjoying the weather; yarn- 
spinning and singing. Mr. Willett said, in the note 
you brought me from him, you had a yarn to spin, 
and | must ask you for it some pleasant night at sea. 
No time could be better than the present, provided 





with unmistakably red hair, to which dispensation of | 
Providence, over which I had many times been made | 
|unhappy, I owe my life. As soon as we reached the 
beach, we were surrounded and taken possession 
of by the natives and marched five or six miles in- 
land to quite an extensive village of bamboo huts, in 
one of which we were placed, and where we were 
soon after visited by a chief and his suite of naked 
warriors. After looking at us and holding a long|} 
confab, I was separated from my companions, taken | 
to an adjoining hut, stripped naked, guarded by two 
native men with clubs, when ‘the excited populace’ 
were admitted, five or six at a time, to look at me. I 
then noticed, for the first time, that my hair seemed to 
the natives a great curiosity, and before long, that it 
was particularly admired, as much by the men as the 


| women, which was a lucky circumstance for me; for, 


had my ‘auburn locks’ only pleased the female por- 
sure I would have shared the fate of my companions, 
After being separated from them, on our arrival at 
the village, I never saw them again ; the whole five 
were killed, without the least delay, and yeopendions | 
made for a grand feast off their flesh. Their bodies, 
I afterward learned, were cut up; the large bones | 
taken to make spear heads, fish-hooks and tattooing | 
instruments. 


and there among the wood, to be heated when the 
pile was fired. After the pile was fired, fresh wood 
was put on, until the ground had become thoroughly 
heated: the ashes were then taken out, the flesh put 
into the holes and covered with the stones and 
embers. At the end of an hour or more the flesh, 
thoroughly roasted, was taken from the holes and 


women. While the preparations for and enjoyment 


all but my two guards, I was wondering what was 
going on outside the hut where I was confined. I 





you have no objections to telling me how you came 
by those anything but beauty marks on your figure-_| 
head.” ; 

“Oh,” said he, “I’ve no objections to spinning 
my yarn: and surely my face, never a beautiful one, 
was not much improved by my savage friends.” 

Walking to the break of the poop, and taking a} 
look aloft, to see all was right there, he walked aft to 
the binnacle, looked at the compass, and, returning 
to where I was seated, said, 

“This is my yarn: Some years since, I was a student 
in one of our eastern colleges, and, getting into a 
scrape, I wasn’t man enough to face my father (who 
was rather a stern man) after my expulsion —so I 
made my way to New Bedford and shipped in a whal- 
ing bark. We were bound for the Pacifjc, and after 
doubling Cape Horn in terrible weather, we cruised 
about for fifteen months, capturing many whales, 
when we went to Honolulu to refit. I had been used 
very kindly on board the bark, and had become quite 
fond of the excitement of hunting whales; beside, the 
cruise so far had been a good one, and my ‘ lay’ was 
a good one,.and things promised fair for filling up in 
another season, and then for home with a full ship, 
and lots of money after being paid off. Our crew, 
owing to these combined reasons, remained by the 
ship, unlike most whalers’ crews, for they usually 
desert at the first port visited. 

We left Honolulu after a stay of nearly two months, 
and where the broadest liberty had been indulged in 
by all hands. For my part I was glad to get to sea 
again, where the regular routine of life on ship board 
took the place of carousals on shore. Instead of 
going “on the nor’west’’ (coast) we went to the 


did not anticipate any harm would come to us, as 
the natives, who came to look at me, acted in the 
kindest manner. They ran their fingers through my 
hair, felt of my limbs, and two young women, no- 
ticing a cut on my leg which was bleeding slightly, 


| 
| said something to one of the guards who nodded his | 
| 


head, when the women both disappeared for a few 
minutes, returning with some water in a cocoa nut 
shell, and proceeded to bathe the wound in the most 
tender manner, then bound it up with what I after- 
ward learned was the inside bark of the cava tree. 
The day after landing, and while still confined to the 
hut, the chief and his suite again visited me, accom- 
panied by his queen and three daughters. The men 
were of medium height, well proportioned, and, as a 
class, fine looking. Some of the women were truly 
beautiful: in color they are not darker than many 
Spaniards I have seen. Their dress consisted of a 
piece of tappa cloth wound round the loins, concern- 
ing which they are as proud and careful as Euro- 
peans are in reference to the quality and fashion of 
their garments. Soon after the chief and his com- 
panions arrived I was laid on the floor of the hut on 
my back, my arms and legs stretched out and con- 
fined at the wrists and ankles to stakes driven into 
the ground: a broad band of bark was passed across 
my forehead, to other stakes on each side of my head, 
after which one of my guards gravely seated himself 
upon my stomach, when the operation of tattooing me 
commenced. The instruments used for this hellish 
work, and which were handed to the artist engaged 
on my decoration by the other guard, consisted of 
pieces of bone filed into the form of fine saws: they 
were about three inches in length and varied in 
width. Their handles were made of cane, and when 





| vants. 


|in some instances cooked it. 
tion of the community in which I found myself, I am | fruit, yams, sweet potatoes, fish, which the natives 


Large holes were made in the ground, | 
filled with dry wood, and large flat stones placed here | 


small lines are drawn. After I had been tattooed 
to the satisfaction of the chief, I was adopted by him 


|into the tribe, and given one of his daughters, who 


was a rather pretty girl of sixteen, for a wife. I also 
was presented with twenty other wives, but who 
were inferior in rank to the princess— sort of ser- 
The male relatives of these women built me 
a hut in which my entire family resided. A com- 
partment, or state chamber, in the centre of this 
abode was set apart for the exclusive use of the 


| princess, and to which no one had access without her 
| knowledge and permission, while the other women 
| occupied one room in common and performed all the 


work of the establishment. In my sojourn of four 
years among this people, I never so much as pro- 
vided a single meal for my extensive family: the 
male relatives of my women provided the food, and 
It consisted of bread- 


invariably eat raw; and, every second day, a pig was 
slaughtered. I was in every way treated as a chief, 
| with one comfortable exception -— I was not expected 
to join the warriors in their frequent raids into the 
| territory of surrounding tribes. The native men 
| were constantly engaged in war, and I am quite sure 
it was merely for the love of strife, for I could never, 
even after mastering their lingo, learn the motives 
for their frequent rows. I was about a year learning 
to talk the lingo, though long before that time I 
could make myself understood. The princess was 
my untiring instructress, and when I became suffi- 
ciently proficient to converse with her, she never 
grew weary of hearing stories of my country. 





greedily devoured by about a hundred men and| water, as soon as they can crawl to it. 


The natives are wonderful swimmers, and the chil- 
dren of both sexes, like little ducks, take to the 
They are like 


| Kanakas in that respect ; and when a shark is discov- 
of the feast were occupying the attention and time of| 


ered they rush to attack it —— men, women and chil- 
dren — and after killing it, eat it raw, considering it a 
delicacy only surpassed by the flesh of man ; because, 
as they express it, shark is the only fish that will eat 
a man, so a shark’s flesh partakes of the flavor of 
human flesh. The men are not savage and brutal 
among themselves, but they insist on the right to 
correct their wives, often whipping them very se- 
verely. I was a great favorite among the women, 
because I never whipped my wives, and because | 
once knocked a respected head of a large family as 
stiff as a pike-staff, for flogging one of his women 
beyond all reason, merely for accidentally smiling on 
an unmarried youth, whom she met at one of the 
dances with which every feast winds up. The feasts 
and accompanying dances are the only social gather- 
ings in which that people indulge. After the food 
has been devoured the ground is cleared for dancing. 
The men arrange themselves on one side of an open 
space, the women opposite and parallel to them — 
between these lines of dancers are placed the mu- 
sicians, whose duty it is to keep time by beating tom- 
toms. The tom-toms are made by stretching a piece 
of shark skin over a hollow bit of wood, and the skin 
is kept tight by a series of cords made of cocoa nut 
fibre. The music is anything but melodious, and the 
discord is heightened by the clapping of hands by 
the crowd. The female dancers are chosen from the 
women noted for their good looks, and they dress 
very handsomely. A short skirt made of the bril- 
liant feathers of the paroquette is their only gar- 
ment: their head-dresses of tortoise shell, pearl and 
feathers are sometimes very beautiful, and display 
great ingenuity in their construction. Upon the 
fingers of the dancers are fastened long feathers of 
brilliant hues, and during the dance the hands and 
arms are moved to represent wings, and when done 





gracefully has a very pretty effect. The only boats 
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used by the natives are rude canoes: 
sometimes go short distances from the land to fish, 
never using them for war or trading purposes, so far 
as I could learn, and I was particularly interested in 
their ‘ navigation laws,’ as I was continually planning 
to escape. I was never permitted to visit the wreck 
of the ship, and in a few months not a vestige of it 
could be seen from the shore. I have an impression, 
the princess once told me her father had said, if I 
once got in.a canoe with provisions and water enough 
to last a few days, 





| 
| 


I would start for my own country, 


Legislature. 


: in these they |a wife (who is a queen, instead of a princess, in his | 


a 


PUNISHMENT AFTER DEATH. 


From the Danish of Adam Gottlob Oehlenschlaeger. 


MANY years ago, hie lived in 


John Pfeiffer, the German barber, a droll, good- 


|eyes) of his own choosing, and two little sons ; and| hearted fellow, who had settled in the town some 
when I visited him, not a very great while ago, he | years before, receiving a small sum as dowry with his 
was representing his fellow citizens in the State | plump and pretty Bessy, the butcher's daughter, had 
|also beén impoverished by Mr. Harpix, so that he 
was forced to get only a wretched living from shav- 
|ing and leeching. As Bessy presented her husband 
| with an heir every year, into the bargain, the poor 
barber did not know at last how he could struggle 
through this, with only his razor; and, but for his 
a small market- | being a 


good: Christian, he would have used it to 


leaving her and twenty other interesting widows be-| town, in one of the provinces, a man by the name of | make away with himself. 


hind me. 
plenty among these savages. 


quite reconciled to my 
supposed fate, of ending 
my days on tite island, un- 
til one morning a ship was 
seen not more than three 
miles from the beach. To 
make an already long yarn 
as short as possible, I will 
only state that the captain 
of the wrecked ship, with 
all those who took to the 
boats, were picked up at 
sea by a whaling ship 
and taken to Honolulu, 
whence the captain made 
his way to his home in 
the States. He did not 
forget the poor fellows 
who were left upon the 
wreck, near a cannibal set- 
tlement in the far off Pa- 
cific, but laid the. matter 
before the proper author- 
ities at Washington, the 
result of which was, at 
the end of four years, a 
sloop-of-war called at the 
island, and sent an armed 
boat’s crew to the beach, 
to see if anything could 
be learned of the unfor- 
tunates. I, with a great 
crowd of men and women, 
met the boat when it land- 
ed, and after some conver- 
sation-with the officer in 
charge, I told him to re- 
turn to his ship, and | 
would follow speedily in a 
canoe. I gave the native 
chief and princess (the 
rest of my women -never 
cared about: my comings 
or goings) to understand 
the ship was not from my 
country, but from near it, 
and I was going off to see 
the people. The princess 
desired to accompany me 
to insure my return, but I 
compromised with her by 
taking the chief. On my 
arrival on board the sloop- 
of-war, where I was kindly 
received, I. informed my 
father - without - any - law 
that the ship had been sent 
for me, to bring me to my 
country, and I had taken 
this method to get rid of troublesome.leave taking. 
There was the canoe, and he could go back to the 
island as fast as he could paddle : I was going home. 
The old chief accepted the situation without a mur- 
mur and throwing a bundle of trinkets, which the 
man-of-war’s men had given him, into the canoe, he 
got into it and paddled toward the shore, while the 
ship braced up her main yard, and sailed away for San 
Francisco, where, upon her arrival, 1 went on shore, 
and soon after to New York.” 
“That, sir, is my yarn.” 
Mr. Grey ended his yarn in the above manner; 


for the benefit of those who may read it, I will state,| And on these occasions he did not lie; 


For nearly four years, I lived in peace and | Harpix. 
There were no domestic | wares, and though he had failed twice at last ac- 
rows around my establishment, and I was becoming | quired a considerable fortune. Some maintained that 





| would say : 





He carried on a trade in all kinds of small | 





‘* There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 


Its mellow richness on the clustered trees," — Longfellow. 


he had got rich only by failing so successfully —the 
only game in the world at which, if played with sense, 
one never loses. On the other hand, several trusting 
fools had become poor through him; among others, 
his younger brother Ulric, whose guardian he had 
been, and whose little patrimony he had squandered. 
The young man, being thus reduced to beggary, had 
finally disappeared, and it was even asserted that he 
had joined the gypsies, who sometimes visited those 
parts. When one spoke about the matter, his brother 
“ That, indeed, is easily possible ; I should 
in, if he stood before my eyes.” 
for, when 


he went the voyage in the “ Stormy Petrel” around | Ulric visited him, one evening, like the prodigal son, 
the world with me, and on his return to New York | begged assistance, with tears, and promised amend- 
learned of the death of his father, by which he came| ment, Mr. Harpix really did not know him, but left 
into possession of quite a handsome fortune, part of} the room, and had the door shown him, with the 
which he invested in land in Kansas, quit the sea, | warning that, if he came again, he would be reported 
and is now a flourishing farmer in that State, with ' to the authorities. 





For the rest, Mr. Harpix was a man of account, 


and they even praised him frequently; for he was 
polite in his demeanor and speech, lauded all with 


whom he conversed, to 
their faces, and sometimes 
gave parties to the most 
distinguished people of 
the town. 

One evening, having 
given a feast the day be- 
fore, Mr. Harpix was sit- 
ting in the room with 
Gunild, his old house- 
keeper. It chanced to be 
the butchering season, 
and a large hog lay upon 
the board in the hall out- 
side, covered with a sheet. 
Mr. Harpix was sitting in 
his easy chair, regaling 
himself with the warmed- 
up remains of the feast. 
Directly opposite to him 
sat Gunild; she was the 
confidante of his soul. 
Gunild was moved, and 
wept; she was getting old 
now, her health was bad, 
and she did not enjoy her 
food. She gazed at her 
master, who was swallow- 
ing with great avidity, and 
said: ‘I do not under- 
stand, master, how you 
can sit there so calmly 
and eat, when you have so 
many sins upon your con- 
science.” 

“What do you say?” 
said Mr. Harpix; “are 
you talking nonsense? 
Did I not go to church 
the day before yesterday, 
confess my sins, and make 


——— 


a vow to lead a better 
life ?”’ 

“Yes; but you will not 
keep it,”’ said Gunild. 


“How can you know 
that?” cried Mr. Harpix. 
«Since the day before yes- 
terday I have not done any 
sin worth talking about; 
only that I sold Peter Giin- 
her those two ells of blue 
cloth, as of the genuine 
color, when it is not gen- 
uine. You do want to put 
the blame on me, do you? 
When the fools come to 
market, tradesmen make 
money.” 

‘Yes, that is only a trifle,’ said Gunild ;‘* but your 
brother, Jack Ulric, and poor John Pfeiffer, they 
weigh upon my conscience.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Harpix, “if I can bear it, you can, 
too.” 

“ But do tell me, faithfully,” continued Gunild, “do 
you really not believe in hell and the devil?” 

““No,” said Mr. Harpix, “that is nothing but silly 
superstition. Our new clerk maintains that hell 
consists of an evil conscience, and as I have no evil 
conscience ”’ — 

“And have you a good conscience ?”’ 
terrupted him. 

“No,” replied Mr. Harpix, “I do not care to say 
that, either; my conscience is neither evil nor good ; 
it holds the mean, and that is right in all things.” 

“But,” said Gunild, “ supposing God should call 
you away to-day, or to-morrow?” 

“Oh,” whispered Mr. Harpix, with a strange grin, 


Gunild in- 
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“ He will not do that!" At the same instant his face 
assumed a livid color, he sat motionless as a statue, 
and never spoke another word. 





«We can easily take the hog,” said Bessy ; now no 
longer plump, but thin and pale, as she sat with her 
barber at the deal table, upon which were a piece of 
cheese and bread, and a bottle of small beer. Six 
children lay around her in the straw, sleeping. 

“No, Bessy, dear!" said John Pfeiffer ; ‘for Heav- 
en’s sake, no!” 

“Pshaw!”’ said Bessy ; 
of all 7 possessed ?”’ 

“He did, to be sure,” replied John; ‘but, because 
he is a rascal, must I be one also?” 

“Your twaddle will not fill our stomachs,” said 
Bessy. ‘He has robbed me of what should feed 
these poor little ones. Now, they lie there in the 
straw, starving, whilst the old scoundrel will cram 
| himself so long in his easy-chair till he gets a stroke 
of ‘poppelexy.’ He has slaughtered a large hog, with 
which I can at least satisfy the hunger of my, poor 
children for eight days. I know that the hog is lying 
on a bench in the hall; the door opens upon the 
street, and is easy to unfasten. Come, John Pfeiffer, 
be a father! Nobody will see what we are doing. 
The watchman is snoring under the shed.” 

“ But God will, wife!’’ said John Pfeiffer. 





“did not the thief rob me 


little part of what is mzne,” cried his wife. 
me, if you are a man!” 
Thereupon they proceeded to the house, which was 


“ Follow 


watchman was asleep. 
happened to Mr. Harpix in the meantime. 


by “poppelexy,” as Bessy had predicted he would. 


and he at her with his large, dilated, glazed eyes. 
without answering, she was seized with terror and 
cried, ‘‘ Alack, the fiend has taken him!” Thus say- 


Jens. They shook the dead man a long while, but it 
was all to no purpose, and they finally made up their 
minds that he was dead. 

They now removed the hog from the board, putting 


| sheet. ‘Gunild next hastened to the steward’s, where 

| he knew the priest and clerk were also, to report the 
death. Jens had to remain behind, and watch with 
the body. 


sometimes taking a drop too much. This he had done 
that evening. What wonder that, with the mournful 
| candle burning in the hall, his imagination began to 
| work, and showed him all kinds of frightful images! 


Angelo’s grand painting in the Vatican ; but he local- 


| 
| vine Comedy,” nor the last judgment from Michael 
| 
| ized them in his own way. Thus it seemed to him as 


book under his arm, and a hammer in his hand. He 
was followed by a troop of devils, carrying horns, 


| part with shining crowns, when he went to the board 


part belonging to him. 
ended, he rapped his hammer so hard upon the table, 


rushing was heard, and a blue flame became visible. 
Jens was stunned and fell to, the floor, and saw two 
| silent figures come in at the door, who hastily took 
| the board away with them and vanished. 

The truth about this vision was, that Jens’s blood 
was hissing and rushing in his veins; that the candle 
fell-down and went out; that, just as it had become 
still and dark in the hall, John Pfeiffer and Bessy 
came, opened the door, through which the moon 
shone, and went away with the body, thinking it was 
| the newly-slaughtered hog. 
| When Jens came to his senses again, he struck a 
| light, lighted a candle, and, seeing that Mr. Harpix 
was gone, he said, with resignation: “ Yes; it is cor- 
rect! The fiend has taken him!” Thereupon, he 
went in and got the hog, which, in their bustle, they 
had laid on the bed of the deceased. 
hog upon the table, where the auction had been held, 
spread the sheet over it again, set the light in a basin 
of water, to prevent its doing any harm, and said: 


i 





He was really and truly dead; having been struck | 


| the corpse in its place, and covered it with the same | 


Jens was an honest fellow ; but he had the failing of 


He had not learned to know hell from Dante’s “ Di- 


though the fiend rose up from the ground, looking 
like a circuit judge, in a black cap, with a minute-| 


| horn-lanterns, and pitchforks. The fiend seated him- 
self upon the table, and held an auction of the limbs 
| of the deceased. And hardly had a devil paid for his 


and stuck his pitchfork into Mr. Harpix, to get the 
Finally, the auction being 


that the light fell out of the candlestick, and was ex- 
tinguished. All was dark. A dreadful hissing and 


Jens laid the’ 


7. —_ 


“A hog doesn’t need any waking.’” He then lay 
down to sleep. 





Meantime, Gunild had arrived at the steward’s, who 
had the priest and other good friends for company 
that evening. Punch had been drunk, and the guests 
had imbibed so freely, that all except the priest were 
intoxicated. The latter was, indeed, not much liked, 
and they thought more of the clerk. When Gunild 
came in, crying, and related the misfortune which had 
| happened, they were all greatly moved; for drunken 
men have as great an inclination to cry as to laugh. 
‘« Ah, he was an honest soul !”’ “We shall 
not soon find such a paunch again,” said another. 
‘Everybody was down on the poor fellow,” cried a 
third. ‘ A good companion,” remarked the steward. 
“We played many a good game of cards together,” 
| resumed the first. 
|each other’s health,” cried the clerk. Only the priest 
|said nothing. “Yes; the reverend father will deliver 
|a funeral sermon, I hope?”’ asked the steward. “No; 
|that I shall not do,” answered the priest, taking his 





said one. 


|hat and cane. “I know nothing good to say of him, | 
j}and it is too late to reproach a man with his wicked- | 


|ness, after he is dead. He has sinned, ana he now 
stands before God; may He have mercy on his soul !”’ 
| Therewith the priest said good night, and went home. 
| When he was gone, they gathered round the clerk, 


priest. Listen, brother! you can preach just as well 
as he can. What say you? Shall we proceed this 
very evening to the room where the sainted man is 





. | . . . . . | ° . 
somewhat remote. ‘The night was not dark ; but the | lying, and will you, in spite of the parson, deliver a|away with him at once! 
Now we must relate what | funeral sermon, stante pede? For you have not taken | carry him to?” 


|so much, yet, as to be unable to stand upon your 
| , 
| legs. 


’ 


| ‘QOh,” replied the clerk, “as to that, I never preach 
-— over me.” 

‘You shall not have done it for nothing,” said the 
steward. ‘We will club together: you have long 





you shall have them.” 
“Tam just in the humor for it,”’ said the clerk. 
And then they proceeded to the house. 








| Gunild unlocked the door; they found the candle 


in the basin of water. ‘ Poor Jens has gone to bed,” 
she said; ‘“‘he was afraid of the corpse, for it does 
look very ghastly. But I notice that the fellow has 
had the good sense to take our master from the 
board and lay him on the table. Do you wish to see 
him?” “Ohno! oh no!” they all cried; for it was 
midnight, and they began to feel strange. ‘ Begin, 
clerk! deliver your sermon, and then we will go 
again!”’ 

The clerk now stepped to the table, where the 
sheet lay over the deceased, and said: 

“Here have we sat many a time, beloved, and 
emptied many a bottle of wine with the sainted man 
that now lies there with upturned nose. And he 
was the healthiest, fattest of us all, and the best 
eater. As regards his exterior, it was not exactly of 
the handsomest kind; but yet there are many uglier 
people. He had small eyes, with a somewhat drowsy 
look ; but the devil knows he was cunning as a fox. 
His hair was straight, and stood like bristles on his 
head. On the other hand, he had a respectable 
paunch. He was not a man of many words, and they 
accused him of grunting a little in his speech; he 
also very often repeated his thoughts and opinions. 
But he was a person who made no confusion and 
noise in the parish ; and he never raised a cry except 
when he felt the knife at his throat, for which 
nobody can think hard of him. Industrious he also 
was, notwithstanding what some say, and not ashamed 
to rummage and seek his account in what the blind 
common people passed lightly and contemptuously 
by. Therefore, too, he was finally rewarded, and 
thrived more and more every day; until at last, by 
very reason of his extreme good health, he died a 
quick and sudden death, from which may God pre- 
serve us. There are those who maintain that he had 
some inhumanity about him; but they were only his 
enemies, detractors, and those who did not know 
him better. Now he is dead, and could we look in- 
side of him, we should find that, as concerns his in- 
terior, it bore a striking resemblance to the hearts 
and loins of the best men who have lived on this 
earth. Farewell, my brother! Couldst thou look up 
now, it would surely comfort thee to find thy old 
comrades and cronies, who, in merry days, sung and 











“We emptied many a glass to} 
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| with folded hands and tearful eyes. They love thee 
so dearly, that they have promised me a new hat and 
|a pair of black stuff breeches, if | would deliver a 
‘funeral sermon, answering to thy deserts. And that 
\] have now delivered; so I think all parties may be 
| Satisfied.” 

| As he was saying these words, the sheet slipped 
|down from the table, and those present saw the 
newly-slaughtered hog. A gaping, starting, titter- 
ing, and grinning ensued, which was vented upon 
the poor clerk. But he got angry, and said: “ There 
was not a word of falsehood in what I said; I have 
earned the hat the “You shall 
have them,’ they cried, “‘ you have fairly earned them ; 
for a hog he was, and like a hog you have praised 
him.” They then went away, laughing and uproar- 
|ious, without bothering themselves about how these 


and breeches ”’ 


| things were connected, and left the sorrowful Gunild 
| all alone in the hall. 

Meantime, John Pfeiffer and his stout-hearted Bessy 
had reached home safely with their booty. They 
carried the barrow into the empty kitchen. Bessy 
took out the knife, put the chopping-block in order, 
jand said to John: “ Now take the hog and lay it on 
|the block, and we will straightway chop it to pieces 
|and salt them down.” 


At these words he tore away 
|the sheet. 


But, if the clerk and his company were 


“God knows that I shall take only a wretched {and said: “ He is a hard, proud, unfeeling man, the | amazed to find a hog in lieu of Mr. Harpix, Bessy and 


| John Pfeiffer were much more so, to find Mr. Harpix 
|in lieu of a hog. When they had regained their 
|composure, Bessy said: “Here he cannot remain, 
Haste! Where shall we 

* We will stand him up at the door of the French 
wig-maker,” said John Pfeiffer. ‘‘He is no good 
|friend of mine, and is forever interfering with my 


When Gunild had stared long enough at her master, | better than when I am drunk; for then the spirit | business.” 


So they hurried, and bore the body to the wig- 
|maker’s. John Pfeiffer set Mr. Harpix on his legs, 
| stiff as he was, and placed him behind the door. 


ing she ran out, and fetched the old man-servant, | wanted a new hat and a pair of black stuff breeches ;| Bessy went straight home; but the barber, who was 


of a curious disposition, stayed behind, concealing 
himself in a corner to watch the result. 

The wig-maker, Monsieur Narcisse, had also been 
out for a little enjoyment in the evening. He wasa 
thin, swarthy, elderly Frenchman, who, having served 
a long time as a soldier, had accidentally strayed to 
this town, where he pursued the trade of hair-dresser, 
and two years before, he had married a pretty young 
girl, of whom, with or without reason, he was inor- 
dinately jealous. 

When Monsieur Narcisse, his rattan in his hand, 
|came walking daintily on tip-toe, along the broad 
stones of the pavement, and saw Mr. Harpix stand- 
ing at the door in his dressing-gown, he believed him 
a secret lover, who had been to see his wife during 
his absence. His Champagne blood began to boil 
within him; and, without giving the gallant time to 
flee, he pounced upon him, like a hawk upon a dove, 
and belabored him with all his might, till the corpse 
fell down at his feet. 

Monsieur Narcisse had hardly perceived that the 
man was dead, and that .in all probability he had 
beaten him to death, when he became as white in the 
face as his own powder-puff. He stood a long time 
irresolute, scratched his head with his comb, and 
said: “Que faire?” But, having fresence d’esprit, 
like all Frenchmen, he hastily took the body by the 
nape of the neck and dragged it into the open ar- 
mory, by the large old Gothic church. He then re- 
turned in silence, quickly undressed, and went to 
bed, where he found his wife in a deep sleep. 





Now it happened the same night that the band of 
gypsies, whom Jack Ulric, Mr. Harpix’s brother, had 
joined, were stopping in a neighboring forest. Ulric 
had become the chief of the gypsies. They had 
roamed far about; but a desire to see his native 
place again, and what, perhaps, impelled him more 
strongly, the longing to be revenged upon his un- 
natural brother, had determined Ulric to return, after 
several years of roving. He was now a complete 
gypsy; but he had had opportunity to display cour- 
|age, given proofs of bravery and cunning, was wor- 
shiped and blindly obeyed by the savage troop, and 
the prettiest girl in the band was his wife. The gyp- 
sies had caught a few cats, which they roasted in the 
forest, and were enjoying the repast with several bot- 
tles of brandy. When the blood had mounted to the 
heads of all, Ulric said: ‘Come, comrades! let us 








no v go to my brother's house, and rap so loudly that 


shouted with thee, standing round thy death-bed | he will hear us, and unlock the door. Take your tin- 
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der-boxes, sponge, and matches with you, and let the | When John Pfeiffer (who had been all the time sneak-| — “ So everything is discovered,” he cried; ‘‘so I am 
red flames dance upon his roof before the dawn of| ing secretly behind) saw that Mr. Harpix had thus| betrayed! The old tattler could not hold his tongue, 
day!” A general shout of joy witnessed how highly | received his dues at last, he hurried home to Bessy to| he was a malicious man; and this I am certain of, 
they all approved their chief's pleasure. He accord- tell her all. | that since Ae had to dangle, it was his only conso- 7 
ingly stole to the town with a chosen few, and prom-| Next morning the gypsies had disappeared, and |lation to have my company. Now they will heap ona 
ised those remaining behind in the forest that he| Mr. Harpix hung on the gallows. abuses on me as a perjurer and incendiary. Impris- | the 
would quickly delight them with some pretty fire-| But upon this occasion, another strange event oc-|onment, trial and sentence of death await me. That | the 
works. ‘curred. One of Mr. Harpix’s most confidential | would be a fine way to celebrate my birthday. No, _— 
When they reached the church, and Ulric’s eyes| friends, who lived some five miles distant, was just | it is just as good to settle it at once, and | shall save = 
fell upon the high red wall, and were uplifted to the | on his way to the town, to visit his bosom-friend and myself from falling into the judge’s hands.” ar 
tower, where the gilded cross shone in the moonlight, | celebrate his birt hday with him. When, riding along Thus saying, he took a string and hung himself up of 
a feeling of sadness came over him; but this gentle! quite alone at an early hour of the morning, he saw/| on a willow tree, by the ditch, opposite his comrade. oes 
| feeling quickly Not a soul Ad 
| yielded to his re- could under- su 
vengeful anger. stand how it hap- olc 
He entered the pened, and how _ 
churchyard, and two such very se 
gazed at the honorable men, ny 
tombstones of against whom cal 
his parents, nothing had th 
| which were ever been legal- ha 
| cracked, sunk, ly proved, had th 
| and overgrown come to be Dc 
| with grass. hung ; especially th 
“ Here they lie,”’ Mr. Harpix, on te! 
he said; “see a real gallows. th 
for yourselves, For the other's do 
whether the dog hanging near | of 
has had enough him, on a willow | 1¢s 
heart in his tree, was more | be 
breast to have romantic, and | ag 
our father’s and might be ascrib- _ 
mother’s tomb- ed to enthusi- tic 
stones repaired asm, affection, lis 
and fenced in?” and the desire to 
No sooner did to share his | pl 
the gypsies hear friend’s fate. ™ 
that their chief's Some did not I 
parents lay bur- hesitate to cite, - 
ied there than all in this respect, de 
hands were in- Damon and = 
stantly busy put- Pythias, David ,. = 
ting the spot in and Jonathan, | Ww 
order. They Hialmar and Or- | P 
wiped the stones varodd, saying: op 
clean with their ‘* Now it may be h 
clothes, scraped seen, that dying | = 
the earth out of for friendship, oO 
the letters with and in self-sac- ti 
their nails, pull- rifice, is not an - 
ed up flower- impossible or b 
bushes from the lukewarm thing C 
other graves, among the he- h 
and planted roes of the pres- F 
- them about his ent day; but | te 
parents’ graves; that, on the con- | ri 
and in a_ short trary, they often tl 
time the little surpass those of tl 
mound looked antiquity ; for the | ‘ 
neat and pretty. ancients share | q 
Meanwhile, UI- honor only, " 
ric picked the while the mod- J 
lock on the erns share dis- h 
church door, and grace itself.” t 
went in. He “I would give s 
gazed into the a hundred dol- 
font where he lars,” said the f 
was baptized ; he rich old colonel, V 
went and stood the next morn- . 
upon the spot ing, as John t 
where he was Pfeiffer was f 
confirmed. “| shaving him at c 
might have be- tHe inn, “to I 
come a_ happy, know the true _ 
honest man,” he : SS eee: : : j : : , a TAPES ae eee} connection of nee 
whispered to THE BABES IN THE WOOD.—Joun S. Davis. this history.” ee 
himself, “‘ but for “Done! itisa | 
that scoundrel! Revenge! Revenge! Revenge!’’|a sinner hanging upon the gallows in the field, he| bargain,” replied John Pfeiffer; “and if your excel- | . 3 
With these words he rushed out of the church, and | could not deny himself the pleasure to ride thither | lency will not betray me, and will pay the promised 
called his companions, resolved to go and set fire to| and have a look at the executed man ; for such sights | hundred dollars, you shall know all.” ! 
his brother’s house. He found them in the pent-|amused him much. He never went to seea play; say-| The colonel stuck to his word, and John related | . 
house, gathered round a bier; he approached, gazed, | ing of comedies, that they were a little buffoonery, | to him the events of the preceding night. Thecolo- | 
started, and, having recognized his brother upon the | and of tragedies, that one had cares, misfortunes, and | nel was surprised, amused, felt compassion for John, | ‘ 
bier, broke into a horrible horse-laugh, crying: “ By | stings of conscience enough at home. On the other and gave him the hundred rix-dollars, with which the | 
the just God! it is he. The fiend has taken him. hand, he never missed a good execution ; nay, he even | overjoyed barber ran home to his wife. 
Now I am his heir! The dressing-gown, night-cap took his children with him; for, said he, it will harden | Subsequently, when Mr. Harpix’s estate was sold, | 
and slippers belong to me. 1 shall carry them home ‘them, and enlarge their knowledge of human kind. | Bessy also received her dowry again, and became, in | 
in triumph, but his body belongs to the gallows.” The horse, more sensible than its master, would not!a short time, as plump and merry as she had been . 4 
Hardly had he said this, when the gypsies divested | go, but shied and curveted, so that he was obliged | before marriage. Her children no longer slept on 
Mr. Harpix of his night-cap, dressing-gown, and |to tie it toa tree, and go on foot. But conceive his} the straw; and you might have met them every morn- 
slippers, and with this booty Ulric hastened to his |dismay, when, reaching the gallows, he saw hanging ing, ruddy-cheeked and smiling, with their school- 
wife, while the others hung Mr. Harpix on the empty | there that estimable man, Mr. Harpix, his friend, and | books under their arms. 
gallows, upon the rising ground, outside the town. | acquainted with all his rascalities. — Fames Watkins. | 
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THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 

THE ballad poetry of England contains nothing 
more pathetic than the old story of ‘The Children in 
the Wood.” The incidents narrated therein are of 
the simplest kind, and the catastrophe does not 
necessarily imply tears. Why it has made so deep 
an impression it is not easy to see, but the fact re- 
mains all the same. It was introduced to the notice 
of the polite world, as the phrase was, in the last 
century, by the tender-hearted and gentle-minded 
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| 
consent of his unkle.” The fact that there is a child, 


and a wood, and two “ ruffins,” was proof conclusive, 
to his lordship, that the play was the original of the 
song. He was mistaken, however, for Ritson suc- 
ceeded in tracing. it back six years earlier, at which 
time he discovered it entered in the Stationers’ Reg- 
isters. We know of no earlier, mention of the ballad 
than the one in question, viz: in 1595, and it is safe 
to conclude that it was written about that time. 
Conjecture, which is rife, as we have seen, has la- 
bored to identify the wicked uncle with Richard the 








quoting any part of it would look like a design of 
turning it into ridicule. But though the language is 
mean, the thoughts (as I have before said), from one 
end to the other, are natural, and, therefore, cannot 
fail to please those who are not judges of language, or 
those who, notwithstanding they are judges of lan- 
guage, have a true and unprejudiced taste of nature. 
The condition, speech, and behavior of the dying pa- 
rents, with the age, innocence, and distress of the 
| children, are set forth in such tender circumstances, 
| that it is impossible for a reader of common humanity 





Addison, who was unfashionable enough to admire Third, and the children with his two nephews, mur-| not to be affected with them, As for the circumstance 


such primitive 
old bailads. He 
erred, however, 
in good compa- 
ny, as he takes 
care to tell us in 
the Spectator: * | 
have heard that 
the late Lord 
Dorset, who had 
the greatest wit, 
tempered with 
the greatest can- 
dor, and was one 
of the finest crit- 
ics as well as the 
best poets ot his 
age; had a nu- 
merous collec- 
tion of old Eng- 
lish ballads, and 
took a particular 
pleasure in the 
reading of them. 
I can affirm the 
same of Mr. Dry- 
den, and know 
several of the 
most refined 
writers of our 
present age, who 
are of the same 


humor.” Else- 

where he speaks WiKi 
ofthese little rus- Ks 
tic cpics, espe- raiipbiiald 
cially the tragic i ana 
ballad of “Chevy i 


Chase,” which, 
he tells us, that 
Ben Jonson used 
to say he would 
rather have been 
the author of 
than of all his 
works; and he 
quotes the re- 
mark of Sir Phil- 
ip Sydney, that 
he never heard 
the old song of 
“Piercey and the 
Douglas, that he 
found not his 
heart more mov- 
ed than with a 
trumpet.” Forti- 
fied by prece- 
dents, and sup- 
ported by the au- 
thority of great 
names, Addison 








proceeds to give 
his reasons for 

his admiration of 

“Chevy Chase,” which has, he maintains, all the mer- 
its to be found in the famous works of antiquity, 
epical and otherwise, and makes out a safe case for 
his readers and himself. He is reminded of Homer 
and Virgil, and Flaccus and Statius, with whom, by 
the way, it is not probable that his author was ac- 
quainted. Bishop Percy, who quotes the opinion of 
Addison in regard to “Chevy Chase,” thinks that it 
was written after, and in consequence of, the eulo- 
giums of Sir Philip Sydney, forgetting that it must 
have existed before he could have praised it. It is 
not safe to follow his lordship, we have since learned, 
as Ritson has shown. He was misled by trifles, as 
for example, by the tragedies of Robert Yarrington, 
published in 1601, in one of which there is ‘a young 
child murthered in a wood by two ruffins, with the 








of the Robin red- 
breast, it is in- 
deed a little po- 
etical ornament; 
and, to show the 
genius of the 
author amidst all 
his simplicity, it 
is just the same 
kind of fiction 
which one of the 
greatest of the 
Latin poets has 
made use ofupon 


sion: I 
that passage in 
Horace, where 
he described 
himself, when he 
child 


mean 


was a 
fallen asleep in 
a desert 
andcovered with 
leaves by the tur- 
tles that took 
pity on him.” 


wood, 


pe 
FACK AND 
GILL. 

TO WHOM we 
owe the brief but 
tragical story of 
Jack and Gill has 
escaped our me- 
mory, but we im- 
agine it was the 
elderly lady to 
whom we owc 
“Mother Goose’s 
Melodies.”” We 
are assured, ina 
recent edition of 
these childish 
little ditties, that 
she really lived 
in Boston, at the 
beginning of the 
last century, and 
that her 


name 
was, in reality, 
Goose. The 





name first ap- 
peared on _ rec- 
ord, in this coun- 
try, in 1660, and 
figures aftcr- 
wards as Goose, 
Vergoose, and 
Vertigoose. 
“The last two 





JACK AND GILL.—Joun S. Davis. 


dered in the Tower by his command. ‘The song,” 
said Addison, “is a plain, simple copy of nature, des- 


seem to be hy- 
brids,”” says the 
authority from 
whom we quote, “and are, perhaps, of Anglo-Nor- 
man origin. If so, they probably signify green goose, 


titute of the helps and ornaments of art. The tale of| that is, a goose less than four months old — ver being 


it is a pretty tragical story, and pleases for no other 
reason but because it is a copy of nature. There is 
even a despicable simplicity in the verse; and yet, 
because the sentiments appear genuine and unaf- 
fected, they are able to move the mind of the most 
polite reader with inward meltings of humanity and 
compassion. The incidents grow out of the subject, 
and are such as Virgil himself would have touched 
upon, had the story been told by that divine poet. 
For which reason, the whole narrative has some- 
thing in it very moving, notwithstanding the author 
of it (whoever he was) has delivered it in such an ab- 
ject phrase and poorness of expression, that the 





the old Norman-French form of ver/, meaning green.” 

| We are required to believe this, if we can, and also 
| that it was the ditties which this good old dame had 
\learned in her younger years, and used to sing toa 
grandchild, that were published as hers by her hus- 
band, a bookseller in Pudding Lane. The name of 
this grandchild has escaped her biographer, but we 
have discovered that it was John, then sometimes 
corrupted to Jack. In the course of time Jack hada 
sister, named Gillian — sometimes shortened to Gill 
—whose favorite diversion was to accompany him 
when he went to fetch water for his grandmother, 
and who witnessed his mishap. 














a parallel occa-’ 
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‘“*KING BABY.” 





His sceptre is a rattle, 

His throne is mother's arms; 
He reigns a tiny tyrant, 

In all his dimpled charms ! 
Yet round his royal presence 

Our loving hearts entwine : 
Dictator of the cradle, 

And king by right divine ! 


Whatever be his mandates, 
No courtiers dare rebel ; 
His mother's chief of the household, 
Prime minister as well! 
In yon perambulator, 
His downy car of state, 
I-xacting, rosy monarch, 
What triumphs on him wait! 


In purple case and splendor, 
Long, long he seeks to reign; 
All hints of nose disjointed 
He smiles at with disdain ! 
Alas! that royal greatness 
Should ever be disowned ; 
Here comes a tiny stranger - 
King Baby is dethroned. - George Cooper. 
> 


WANDERINGS IN PORTUGAL. 





MADAME DE STAEL once characterized architecture 
as “frozen music.” It was a singular conceit of the 
old French lady, but much may be drawn from it. 
The feeling which comes over one, on standing before | 
a noble building, is not like that experienced on look- 
ing ata beautiful picture. In the picture, while we 
admire the execution, we are, at the same time, made 
conscious of some incident. Even in landscapes, the 
season or time of day is impressed upon us. But 
while carried away by some sublime strain of music 
the senses are wrapped in a subtle enjoyment, which 
escapes the grasp of a positive idea. It may be said 
that architecture is material. So it is, as far as the 
simple elements of marble, stone, and plaster are con- 
cerned ; but the feeling which they produce upon the 
mind, when wrought into majestic harmony by some 
master-soul, is as if some wonderful, perfected strain 
of music had been caught, as it throbbed through the 
air, and changed into stone. 

When one speaks of the architecture of Portugal, 
it is like taking up a book with all its leaves uncut. 
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THE CASA DO CAPITULO. 
Traveling has been so inconvenient and slow in that 
country, that it has-not yet been visited by any one 
thoroughly conversant with the peculiarities of me- 
,dizval art, and competent to give a careful and ac- 
curate description of the ancient architectural treas- 
ures to be found there. When properly explored, we 
may be surprised at the results. At present, we must 
draw our conclusions from the imperfect descriptions 
lof travelers along the most frequented routes near 
the sea-coast. 
It is affirmed that there is no European country 

| which has less interesting ecclesiology than Portugal. 
So far as known, it seems to possess a style exclu- 
|Sively its own, which is not met with beyond the 
|limits of that country. Some writers have classed it 
| as “modern Norman-Gothic,” but this scarcely seems 
| to cover all the infinite variety and mingling together 
| of various ancient ideas. Very many specimens have 
| been injured in modern times. The French invasion, 
, the great earthquake, and the mania of the eighteenth 
century for rebuilding, have destroyed much, and 
what beauty many buildings may have originally 
| possessed has been ruined. 

| The principles of pure Gothic art appear either to 
have been misapprehended or unknown in Portugal, 
;and a lavish amount of expenditure in carving and 
ornament thought the best means of attaining beauty. 
The exuberant ornamentation is mostly of a semi- 
| oriental character, and the richness in figure sculp- 
jture and architectural carving is impressive and 
‘pleasing, in spite of all that may be said against its 
e|taste. The style may be called “extraordinary and 
ultra-fantastic,”” and would be rejected by connois- 
seurs; but, as an English traveler in Portugal says: 
“There can be no question that, whether we pause 
over the exterior, with its magnificent porch, so 
richly adorned with sculpture, or whether we exam- 
ine the interior, with its tall and slender columns, 
sculptured from top to bottom, the deeply cut mould- 
ings and decorations of a variety of forms, we are 
always impressed with the elaborate finish and ex- 
quisite beauty of the whole. And this feeling of ad- 
miration is, doubtless, not a little enhanced by the 
pleasure of finding something distinctive and pecul- 
iar to the country, in lieu of a style prevalent else- 
where.” 
Architecture is essentially a useful art, for a build- 
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ing would at once fall short of its object were it not 
in some way suited to the convenience or require- 
ments of man, and the form and ornamentation is 
simply a gratification of human taste. If the form 


is impressive, and the ornamentation suggestive of 


graceful and beautiful thought, surely it should not 
be utterly rejected because it is not in accordance 
with old and established architectural laws and regu- 
lations. 

Many of the finest specimens of Portuguese archi- 
tecture are in or near Lisbon; but, passing northward 
along the coast, many buildings are found of great in- 
terest to the ecclesiologist. 

Santarem, an Estremaduran town, lying about forty 
miles north of Lisbon on the Oporto railroad, pos- 
sesses several very interesting specimens of church 
architecture. The town itself occupies the same site 
as the ancient Scalabis of the Romans, and has wit- 
nessed very important events in Portuguese history. 
It is situated upon a hill overlooking the Tagus; 
bathing its feet, as it were, in the waters of that river, 
while its narrow and badly paved streets run upwards 
toward the summit of the hill, from which may be 
seen, far away on the southern horizon, the seven 
hills of Lisbon. There are remains of old walls about 
the city with ancient watch-towers, and, by examining 
the ruins carefully, one may find vestiges of gateways, 
through one of which Alfonso |. entered the city as 
conqueror. The churches and convents of Santarem 


are rich in*old mosaics and curious specimens of 


Moorish ornamentation. 

Thirty miles farther northward is Thomar, where is 
the wondertul Casa do Capitulo, otherwise known as 
the ‘Monastery of Christ,” which combines both 
classic and Gothic form and feeling in a very curious 
fashion. It is literally incrusted with most exquisite 
carving, the pillars and windows twined about with 
the wreaths of a thousand flowers. A traveler speaks 
of it as follows: “The odd mixture of extreme en- 
richment, grotesque forms, and wild, fanciful devi- 
ation from recognized and ordinary arrangements, is 
exceedingly remarkable. The mixture of round, oval, 
square, and pointed forms will not fail to excite the 
wonder, and, perhaps, the ridicule of the North Euro- 
pean. But this is not the right feeling with which 
to approach these remarkable ruins. The vast abun- 
dance of ornamentation seems almost to have over- 
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whelmed the architect, and he appears to have felt |towers are wreathed about with many a legend, and 
so impressed by decoration as to have been obliged hills crowned with ruins and covered with magnifi- 
to place it where ornament ceases to be ornamental, | cent cypresses and cedars. But we must leave them 
The twisted work above | all, and hasten onward toward Oporto. 

In the environs of Oporto are some picturesque 


water-cask on his shoulder, a goblet in his hand, a 
gaudy feather stuck in his hat, and a red sash twisted 
loosely round his waist, his sharp falsetto cry sound- 
ing above all the confusion, agoa fresca/ (fresh 
water) ; all may be found in the streetseof Oporto, to 
stimulate curiosity, sustain interest, and excite ob- 
servation. 


and becomes a nuisance. 
the windows, and the quaint figures suspended below | 
them, are carried to excess, and become detrimental 
to the general effect. Gargoyles on the spouts pro- 
jecting from the drainage of roofs are always re- 
garded as permissible, and are often ridiculous, the 
workman sometimes revenging himself by handing 





The wine, known as port, is not grown in vine- 
yards near the city, but comes from the upper por- 
tions of the Douro valley, receiving its name from 
the city whence it is shipped abroad. 





down to posterity a caricature of some one who had Among the 


given him offense. people of the country it is called Douro wine, and 


But the liberty always permit- 


ted in this part of a building, even in the case of 
churches in the best style and period, degenerates 
here into extreme license, and is permitted even in 


the quality drank there is very different from what 


is sent away for foreign consumption. It is a very 


curious fact, that it is prepared according to the 

taste of the country for which it is designed. The 

English, who are the largest consumers, when se- | 
lecting the wine which is the special glory of their 
feasts, prefer it young and in hogsheads. They 
choose to bottle.it themselves, and store it away in | 
their cellars until it attains the flavor which suits | 
their taste. The people of the United States re- | 
quire it sweet and high-colored, while the wine 

drinkers of Northern Europe choose old wines, and __ | 
desire them as pure, transparent, and smoothas pos- | 
sible. The preparation of port for the common 
customer is described by an English physician, in a 
recent report, in such a manner, as might induce 
many a port-wine drinker to pause thoughtfully. 
The half-fermented wine, when brought from the 
wine districts to Oporto, is mixed with brandy, at the 
rate of twenty-five gallons of brandy to seventy-five 
gallons of wine. Five gallons of elder-berry juice 
are added to give color; and, before the compound is 
complete, nine more gallons of brandy are poured in. 


| prominent parts of windows; fretwork prevails ev- 
erywhere, and covers everything ; the stone seems 
breaking out into bud and flower, and it is difficult 
to understand that such‘a result can have grown 
out of an attempt to represent the severe beauties 
of Gothic architecture.” 

After leaving Thomar the lofty peaks of the Sierra 
Anciao are soon reached, and a magnificent view is 
presented to the traveler's eye. Traces of Roman 
ruins are visible among the thick forest growth, and 
crumbling walls of ancient Moorish strongholds 
crown the summits of many of the hills. On both 
sides, the plain stretches far away to the distant 
horizon, and the many towns scattered over its vast 
surface are like dots among the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. High in the air, with only cloud and vapor for|and interesting specimens of old monastic architec- | 
companions, one feels no more the contests of the | ture, but the city itself has been much modernized | 
world, which in former times raged even among these | and given over to the ruling spirit of the nineteenth | 
very mountains, and the whole broad expanse appears | century Commerce holds full and undis- 
to breathe only beauty and harmony. But the mule- | puted possession of the banks of the Douro, where 
| teers, who have been disputing about the different | the vessels of all nations are gathered together, and 
| routes down the mountains, give the signal for de- | where the merchants turn the quays, and all the ad- | 
parture, and one must descend to the plains. The 
country grows more and more beautiful. There are 
groves of orange trees, picturesque castles, and vine- 
yards covering the sides of the hills. Willows droop 
their long, graceful branches over the brooks and | 
rivulets, and now, right before us, on the banks of the 
Mondego, whose waters reflect the incomparable blue 
of the heavens, is Coimbra, surrounded by an ocean 
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trade. 


The effect of the brandy is to check fermentation, 
and preserve the fruity flavor. Of late years, the 
jacent streets, into a grand place of exchange, as thev | brandy has been made of figs of the South of Portu- 
crowd there to transact their bargains, and ship the | gal. 
precious wines of the Douro valley to all parts of the 


“The spirit obtained from the distillation of 
figs is, however,” says Dr. Druitt, “extremely nox- 
world. Oporto is London or Paris on a small scale. | ious, possessing some of the qualities of arrack, and 
Full of activity and life, it reminds one of the character tending to excite those who habitually use it far 
of the Boulevard ; and an Oporto merchant combines | more than real brandy.” 

English solidity and firmness with all the vivacity of 
the Frenchman. Mixed with the crowd of plainly 
of foliage. There is an indescribable confusion of| dressed citizens are the peasants from the surrounding 
t roofs, old walls, bell-towers, trees and flowers. Co-|country, dressed in picturesque costumes of brilliant 
- imbra is called the University City of Portugal. The | colors, and adding to the confusion, with their cries of 
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BADGER HUNTING. 


THE Badger is a most formidable animal, both to 





y university is of great otherwise, is quiet, in- 
1 importance, and has, at offensive, and minds 
f the present time, over his own business 
t a thousand students. wandering over his 
: It was founded in Lis- woodland solitude in 
- bon, in 1290; and, after search of the roots 
several removals, was which he loves, dig- 
- finally settled at Co- ging them up, with a 
d imbra in 1537. wonderful facility, in 
- An English traveler the hardest soils. He 
says, ‘the cathedral of is oOmniverous, how- 
y Coimbra is_ interest- ever, and takes kindly 
- ing, and, like the uni- to every sort of fruit, 
h | versity, it occupies a and makes a sweet 
e | commanding position, morsel of frogs and in- 
- | soaring aloft above a sects. He is a great 
y | network of small lanes hunter, also, of vermin; 
5 | and narrow _ streets. and will track the mar- 
r, The style is curiously mot, gopher, and other 
Is mixed, as is so often ground squirrels and 
e the case in Portugal, burrowing animals to 
n and the Moorish ele- their holes, and never 
it ment is traceable in makes a mistake about 
g | the interior. It dates their being at home— 
S, from the early part of and never fails to un- 
S | thetwelfth century, but earth them, being pro- 
n is sadly barbarized by vided with an appara- 
of modern restorations.” tus of fore and hind 
The Portuguese as- claws for that purpose, 
is sert that this is the such as the cunning of 
is very church where the art cannot match. We 
h | Cid received the sword shall see it at work 
1S | from the royal hand of presently, and can then 
fe | King Fernando, when the better judge of 
h | he went forth to con- THE MONASTERY DE LECA DO BALIO. its quality. He has 
S$ | quer the kingdom of some bad habits, how- 
| Valencia. If one could know that this grand old| oranges, vegetables, cheese, fruit and flowers. 





who, in that place, swore fidelity to a great purpose. | morning portion of milk, fresh and unadulterated, as| chicks, he gobbles them all up at a mouthful, and 
be The surroundings of Coimbra are worthy of much|is the custom in all Spanish countries; soldiers, | thinks them “choicely good,” as Isaac Walton says. 
h study from the artist and naturalist. There are pic-| dragging their long swords over the pavement, with There are more Badgers on this continent than in 
a- turesque remains of old monasteries and chateaux, on | much clatter; municipal guards, their breasts covered | any other known part of the world, although they 
i> whose walls still hang the stains of blood, and whose | with orders ; the water-peddler, a red and blue striped | were once plentiful enough in England, and in various 
oa x : pees enbamriaoeeate TEES SY SLES SE SESE. = oer 

















dogs and men, when he meets them as enemies. He, 





hero of history and romance had, indeed, knelt at the 
ancient altar, with what a spirit of awe and wonder 
would one pause there, thinking of the noble soul 








Here 
may be seen mules, loaded with various kinds of prod- 
uce, led about by the swarthy arrezro, or muleteer; 
cows driven from house to house, to leave the family 








ever, as we all have, and his consist in the whole- 
sale destruction of the eggs of partridges, prairie 
chickens, and grouse; and, if he come across a nest- 
full of, say a dozen or sixteen, young unfledged 
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other parts of Europe, as well asin Asia. Whether the 


| 


mother land of the mysterious Nile — the Alph river | sen 











foliage. Every now and then they very evidently and only stunned him for a few moments—when he 
t their envenomed daggers home into his snout, | was off again; and, by the time that we came within 


of Africa— is virile enough to bring forth this tough, | and blacked his eyes with their bodies, and he had to| pistol shot of him, he had ensconced himself in a 


shaggy, and strange animal, perhaps Mr. Stanley, | 
who saw gorillas on the Nile shores, squatting, it 
may be, in the black mud and_ bulrushes —and | 
further inland, styes full of domesticated fat pigs, | 
the owners leaning over door-tops, smoking their 
pipes, and contemplating the future bacon !—may 
probably be able to inform us— or to invent the fact 
Certain it is that, Wisconsin, the 
most picturesque and beautiful of all the Western 
States, abounds with them; and this is probably the 
reason that it got its name as the Badger State. | 
Many a time have we hunted him in the grand old 
wilderness, far away from the settlements. It is well | 
known to naturalists that he belongs to the bear| 
family, and, like the bear, we can testify that he is | 


as a good joke. 


addicted to wild honey, and will have it, in spite of| 


the wild bees. Once upon a time, whilst engaged in 
a hunting excursion in the Wisconsin forests, and 
among the swamps of the Black River, we came 
upon an old Badger, who, to our astonishment, was 
demolishing a nest of wild bees, which he had dis- 
covered in the trunk of a hollow tree, within a yard, 
or less, from the ground. . He had str:pped off the 
bark of the gray bole, all round the opening, and 
gnawed through to the inner cylindrical chamber, 


recognize their presence, and the pain they inflicted | hillock, by means chiefly of his hind legs and ¢laws, 


upon him in these more vulnerable parts, by suspend-| and was all ready prepared to give us battle. 


ing his labors, and brushing them off fiercely with his | 


So, to end the matter, Joe, contrary to orders, shot 
forefeet. 


We had a half-breed with us named Joe! him in his burrow with his revolver—and he gota 


Gaines; and we two, at my special wish— being far | kick, which lamed him, for disobeying orders. 
enough away from him so as not to disturb him in 


If our readers never saw a Badger, it will be worth 
his employment while to describe this— premising that the American 
Badger differs from that of Europe; from the Indian 


-stood behind a tree watching his 
movements. Joe, however, grew very uneasy; as 
more than a quarter of an hour passed, and the, Badger, and the Anakuma Badger of Japan—the 
Badger, though rending away at the hollow trunk,| European being the most important to commerce, 
seemed to get no nearer to the honey, whereof he | and furnishing 53,000 skins to the fur trade, out of the 
was as fond as the Badger, and hoped and intended | 55,000, which are the complement of the fur markets. 
to get his share of it. We were very desirous, how- | 


Well, then, this American Badger measured nearly 
ever, to see him play out his play, and forbade Joe to two feet four inches, from the snout to the end of 
shoot him. But,,unfortunately, he discovered us by 


the tail, which is a very niggardly appendage. The 
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BADGER HUNTING. —L. BECKMANN, 


some tokens or sounds that we knew nothing of, and, | snout was a good deal rounder, and the fore-feet were 
in a twinkling, he dropped from the slight elevation | also longer, in proportion, and the tail was more nig- 
to which he had climbed, and, without more ado, made 
for cover, with the wild bees on his back. It was the| the same European animal. It differs from it, also, in 
most comical sight that could be imagined; and, as} fur, color, and quality. We found the back covered 
he tore through the brush and underwood, he, of| by hair that was dark gray at the roots, as Audubon 
course, managed to rid himself of a great number of | describes it; and then, for two-thirds of its length, it 
bees which hung, however, together in a sort of| was stained with a light yellow, and the rest part was 
skein, and held on to the bushes which had dis-| black, tipped with white, in broad edges, giving to it 
lodged them from their foe’s back. We followed,|a hoary gray appearance. The eyes were of a diamond 








gardly in its measurement, than the niggardly tail of 


running —as a squatter and his boys subsequently | cautiously, on account of the bees, and Joe was crazy 





lustre, and burned whatever they looked upon, and 











found when they cut down the tree — more than six | for fear the Badger should get away ; and, indeed, we | were as black as a starless midnight. A distinctive 
feet towards the top, and containing a fabulous amount | began to think at last that he would. We had no | mark of the species consisted in a white belt, which 
of honey, which these wonderful insects, who are| spade with us, and no dogs; and knew, therefore, if| ran from the snout across the forehead, and so down 
mathematicians by instinct, had slowly and painfully | he ever got to cover, or was driven to bay, he was so | along the neck to the shoulders, which, in the exam- 
stowed away, for we know not how long a time, in| good a sapper and miner, that he would make a hole ple we speak of, were broad and muscular. A dull, 
their. beautiful hexagons. The sturdy old Badger| for himself, and tear his way downwards with feet | almost dirty white, painted the chin and throat of our 
worked away with a will, which, aided by his imper- | and claws, and intrench himself in safety. nabob, and he carried his body on four legs colored 
vious hide, enabled him to defy the angry bees, that} It was necessary, therefore, if we wanted him—!|like burnt Sienna. If we come to dissect him into 
literally covered his carcass like a fatigue jacket, and|and we did for Natural History purposes —that one | particulars, he is not an harmonious animal — for his 
glittered as if with jewels and jet-drops, in the|of us should shoot him. So Joe drew a bead on him, | body is broad, low, and flat; but his fur sets him off, 
flashes of the sunlight through the overhanging/and the ball struck him in the “scuff”’ of the neck, | and his head, which is also flat, has its appurtenances, 
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which give him a brave general aspect. Dakotah 
and Nebraska are the Mecca and Medina of this 
animal, and he abounds in the swamps of Yakema 
River, in Washington Territory. Badger mothers 
are not so prolific as many animals — rats for exam- 
ple — nor are they very solicitous of their young. 
They rarely whelp more than five, and not often more 
than three young ones; these they suckle for about 
six weeks, and then turn out of house and home to 
shift for themselves. When full-grown, their usual | 
height at the shoulder, is nearly a foot, 





and the legs 
are of great strength and sturdy make. They have 
five toes, set in the flesh, both before and behind, and 
their claws are compressed and powerful. As they 
live in deep holes, and are experts at burrowing, be- 
yond the conception of a novice, these claws are es- 
sential to their life and safety. The European Badger 
has the hair, in the upper part of his body, stained | 
by three different colors ; at the root it is yellowish | 


white ; in the middle black ; and, at the end, an ashy 
gray. The throat, under-parts, and legs are of a deep | 
black. 


Harlequin as he is, however, he makes the solitudes | 
lively and picturesque. The hunter has almost ex- 


| Then, 
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cheek over the bone, and puts a cold-water bandage | has won for himself in one of the great art-centres 
over his eye-hole, out of which he will never more | of Europe. 


see day-light. 

This is a sample of such badger baiting and hunting | 
as we saw in the days when England was a very bar- 
barous country, and a gentle queen mother sat upon 
the throne of that kingdom. It is next to impossible, 
without exercising a most cowardly cruelty, to un- 
earth a he badger, with dogs, and many a good dog | 
has been killed outright by many a good badger. | 

as in our picture, the men dig down for him 
But it is dangerous work ; for a man’s | 
leg or arm in his iron jaws would crack like an icicle; 
and somebody is sure to get hurt in the crowd before | 
the badger is caught or killed. | 


with spades. 


= | 
sin CHASE | 
THIS engraving is from a painting by David Neal, | 
a young American artist, now residing in Munich. | 
The picture tells its own. story. 


AFTER 


A bunch of game is 


|one, speaking our language, 





+> 
AMERICAN ROBIN. 


THE 


AMONG us Americans, who are, whatever we may 
say, much led and prejudiced by the traditions of the 
mother-country, all the pretty poetry about the Robin- 
redbreast has descended and been transferred to the 


native representative. 
The ideal of the Robin; or Redbreast of Great 
Britain, is familiar, from our nursery rhymes. Every 


has been accustomed to 
regard him asa sort of typical embodiment of gen- 
tleness and rural happiness. He is associated, in the 
| mind’ s eye, with pictures of pretty peaked-roofed cot- 
tages, covered with thatch, and nearly hidden by 
climbing rose-trees and blooming hawthorns, past 
which there runs a well-worn cart-road, leading to 
|commodious barns, and a sheep-fold or a cattle-yard, 


The. successful | redolent of bovine perfumes ; while beyond stretches 
| hunter has thrown himself into an arm-chair, and is | 
gallantly drinking the health of the fair waitress who 
|serves him with fruit and wine. | 
terminated him in England, along with the wolves and | flung carelessly on the floor, and his dog is watch-| of vision. 


a homely landscape of fertile fields and flowery 
hedges, with clumps of oaks, here and there, and away 
in the distance a blue line of hills defining the limits 
Substitute for the thatched cottage, a cot- 


long anterior bisons; and the fierce breed of mighty | ing it, as well as the friendly advances of a lap-dog,|tage of the regular New England, or of the Middle 


dogs, which could pull down an ox, and with which| while on the table lies the gun and other tokens of| States model ; 
ithe chase. 


he used to follow these animals to the death, 
have also well nigh 
vanished. There is 
no longer any use 
for them -— and na- 
ture, obedient to 
Darwin, makes 
more civilized se- 
lection, both for 
hunting and forthe 
companionship of 
man. We well re- 
member the time, 
however, when as 


a 


go with the keep- 
ers into the woods 
of Nottingham and 
Northamptonshire 
to hunt badgers 
with dogs, and 
picks, and spades, 
and a merry time 
we had of it. Here 
is a scene which 
lives in our mem- 
ory as if it had 
been enacted but 
yesterday. We 
have started, hunt- 
ed, and brought a 
great he-badger to 
bay. With incon- 
ceivable rapidity 
he has dug a hole 
to cover himself, and is ready for our attack on him. | 

Try to unearth him, my brave fellows ! 
dogs! Go at him, bullies, if you dare. Ah! there 
goes ‘“Slipjibbet,”’ as I live —head foremost into the | 
mouth of the burrow, and into the jaws of the badger, 
take my word for it! Farther and farther goes the 
dog, deeper and deeper bores the badger. Now for 
the tussle! “Slipjibbet” tackles him! Hurra for 
“‘Slipjibbet!’’ See how he tears the earth, pulling | 
with four strong feet, and a mouth full of teeth, which | 
have hold of the badger somewhere. 

Why don’t he draw him? He is big enough — | 
much bigger than the badger is! Still he don’ t| 
bring him out. That delicate badger don’t want to| 
leave his new house —that’s sure. But mark, how! 
they struggle! See how the badger’s roof shakes! | 
Bravo, ‘“Slipjibbet’’! He will have him yet. He! 
dragshim. He has got him nearly to the top. Hark | 
to that muffled snarling, and tearing inside, and see | 
again how the dog tugs at the stubborn beast, that | 
won’t come. Ah! “Slipjibbet’’ has lost his hold} 
of him! See how he backs out ina hurry. Hollo!} 
old fellow, what a pickle you are in, ain’t you? One| 
eye rent to the socket. His brave old breast torn| 
open with those villainous badger claws!  Bit| 
through the snout—the right cheek, as if cut by 


Here you 
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THE BURLING. 
end of the seventeenth century, and all the furniture 
and other accessories are careful studies from relics 
of that period. a 

This is Mr. Neal’s first attempt at figure painting, 
his previous works having been interiors and views 
of old buildings, besides several very picturesque 
bits of Venetian scenery. A single glance at the pic- 
ture shows with what skill and facility in drawing the 
artist has handled his subject; and those who were 
fortunate enough to see the painting in the exhibi- 
‘tion of the Academy of Design, in New York, will 
remember the force, richness, and admirable arrange- 
ment of the coloring. The artist is said to consider 
this picture his most successful piece of color. 

Mr. Neal's artistic studies have been made mostly 
in Munich, and for the last three years he has been a 
favorite pupil of the celebrated Carl Pilotz, under 
whose direct advice and supervision the “ Return 
from the Chase” was painted. 

At present Mr. Neal is just completing a picture of 
young Watt, the inventor of the art of rendering 
steam useful. It has already been purchased by Sir 
Benjamin Phillips, of London, and will probably 
never be brought to this country. We hope, how- 
ever, to reproduce it in engraving at some future 
time. The purchaser of ‘‘ Watt” has ordered of Mr. 


a sharp knife, drops over his jaws, raw, bloody, and | |Neal a companion picture of “ Dick Whittington, 


horrible to see! Black George, my friend, the deuce | 
is to pay with “ Slipjibbet.” Now let “Judas” try his | 
luck, whilst “Sandy Bob,” your cadger, dresses the | 
other poor fellow’s wounds, bathes and sews his 


” 


thrice Lord Mayor of London,” which will occupy 
his time for several years to come. 
America may well feel proud when her sons earn 


| for themselves such high positions as David Neal 





The time is supposed to be about the | dog-wood trees in full blossom ; 


for the blooming hawthorn, apple and 
retain the barns, and 
the cattle-yards, 
and the sheep-fold ; 
think ofstone walls 
for the hedges, and 
a rolling, varied 
stretch of plowed 
fields, grassy _hill- 
sides and wooded 
knolls, bounded by 
a grand mountain- 
range, and the 
ideal -has become 
ours by the right 
of inheritance. 
The American 
Robin is an entire- 
ly distinct species 
from his European 
congener, from 
whom he is named, 
and is a larger and 
more numerous 
species. He mi- 
grates, which, the 
Rev. Gilbert White, 
in his delightful 
“Natural History 
of Selborne,’’ tells 
us, the Redbreast 
of Britain does not 
do; and, lastly, he 
has notared breast, 
but a dark bay-col- 
ored one. We 
have, it should be mentioned, a little thrush, with 
English Robin as one of his local names, and the 
Cedar-bird, also so called by some; but they do not 
resemble it, even distantly, especially the last, which 
is a chatterer, quite unlike any species of thrush. 
Our Robins arrive from the South, as soon as the 
weather begins to show any signs of returning spring ; 
frequently coming among us in the January thaws, 
only to be driven back again by the return of severe 
cold. It sometimes happens that these too impatient 
flocks get caught in the violent and blinding snow- 


storms, so apt to rage after a warm spell in midwin- - 


ter. An old inhabitant of New York told me, that 
on such an occasion, many years ago, the city was 
filled with thousands of these birds, driven, wearied 
and perishing, to the protection of the houses, and it 
naturally followed that the people made a great feast 
of them. 

When the Robins finally settle down among us in 
the spring, they become very sociable, and do not 
hesitate to build their nests in exposed trees in the 
most frequented part of our grounds. The first nest 
is usually commenced early in Apri! ; the deciduous 
trees being yet leafless, cedar or other evergreens are 
chosen, as affording more concealment for such bulky 
structures of coarse grass, roots and sticks. They 
usually lay four, sometimes five eggs, and raise as 
many as three broods in favorable seasons. The 
young birds mature very rapidly, and soon learn to 
shift for themselves. During the entire season of 





incubation, the Robins continue to sing; at first in- 
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cessantly, but as the heat of the summer comes on, 
in the mornings and evenings, when they perch on 
the topmost limbs, and make the groves ring with 
their full, mellow notes. They are supposed to sing 
“ Kill 'em, Cure ’em,” an admonition very suggestive 
to country doctors. 

With most birds very littke individuality of voice 
is to be perceived, except between the young and old 
birds, but each Robin 
really has a voice of his 
of individual 


own, an 


quality; and careful ob- 
servers can as readily 
know their own Robins 
by their songs, as 
they know their own 
watch-dogs by their 
barkings. 


The Robins thrive and 
sing remarkably well in 
captivity, and seem to 
grow quite contented in 
their cages. To be suc- 
cessfully tamed, they 
must, however, be raised 
the nest, and 
brought up by hand, from 
that early age at which 
they blindly open their 
mouths to be fed by any 
moving object—through 
the downy. stage of 
being, when they are or- 
namented with plumes 
on their heads, to that of 
the first feathering, which dresses them in mottled 
feathers of gold and brown about thc breast. 

Probably none of the other thrushes suffer so much 
in moulting as the Robins do; perhaps because they 
change their feathers in the often exceedingly warm 
weather of early September. They frequently become 
nearly naked and wingless ; they lose their tails, and, 
being unable to steer very well, are drifted by the 
wind beyond where they wish to go, and have to 
make a ludicrous figure in bearing up again. The 
Robins are well beloved, and, in the nesting season, 
are carefully protected by the farmers; but a stupid 
prejudice against them exists in some parts of the 
country, on account of their occasional plunderings 
of strawberry-beds, and their fondness for tasting the 
finest and ripest cherries. Those who share it, not 
only exaggerate the amount of damage done by them, 
but forget the great good they accomplish by exter- 
minating the thousands of grubs and destroying in- 
sects, which fall to the share of every one of them. 
How much more havoc these pests would do, if al- 
lowed to increase and multiply, does not seem to be 
taken into consideration. It ought surely to rejoice 
the hearts of the enemies of the Robins, to see the 
destruction made of them, each autumn, by the pot- 
hunters, who, not uncommonly,. bag between fifty 
and a hundred each, during a day’s shooting; but it 
saddens one who loves them, and detests grubs, and 
it ought to grieve the heart of every intelligent agri- 
culturist, as much as the birth of millions of insects, 
to witness the death of a single one of them; for the 
loss of each bird grants an immunity, to revel at will 
on the fat of the land, to thousands of bugs yet un- 
born. 

Confiding and familiar as the Robins are in sum- 
mer time, they are observed to become excessively 
timorous and suspicious, as the season advances ; and 
it is, probably, by this change of disposition, that the 
race is preserved from entire extirpation, as few boys 
in the country have any compunctions of conscience 
against killing them, or much difficulty in procuring 
a sufficiently good “shooting iron’ with which to 
slay them. 

With each other these birds are generally friendly 
and peaceable, but are distinguished bullies among 
the smaller and weaker species. They seem to take 
a special delight in appropriating materials from 
other nests for their own, and will despoil weaker 
birds’ nests with the most insolent air imaginable. It 
is even whispered, that they will suck eggs, and de- 
vour newly-hatched birds; but such instances prob- 
ably lack substantiation, and the impeachment may be 
but a vile slander, suggested by their known practice 
of stealing sticks. The Robin is a prime favorite, and 
it is to be doubted, if his misdeeds were to come to 
proof, whether they would shake the universal faith 
in him, in the sweetness of his disposition, or the 
gentleness of his manners. — Gilbert Burling. 
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THE ALDINE. 


THE ALDINE CHROMOS FOR 1873. 





Wo docs nut remember those hideously daubed 
canvases, in elaborate frames, gorgeous with Dutch 
metal gilding, which used to be so much affected by 
people whose worldly prosperity had outstripped the 
development, of cultivated taste? As “oil paint- 
ings,” they were witnesses to the wealth and impor- 
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tance of their possessors. In the social scale, they 
were a peg above the colored lithograph or steel en- 
graving, and were none the less prized, because in- 
variably offered for ‘“‘the bare cost of the frames.” 
But art taste has been so rapidly developed in Amer- 
ica, within the last few years, and the facility of pro- 
duction has so fairly kept pace with the demand for 


good pictures, that an occasional sight of a pair of 


these wonderful frames, standing disconsolately at 


some street corner, awaiting a purchaser, awakens 2 


feeling of pity; poor things, in their utter abandon- 
ment they are literally beneath contempt. Not cven 
the street urchins deign to bestow a passing glancc ; 
and the “ dealer,” who stands apathetically at hand, is 
evidently hardened by neglect, and has long since re- 
signed his attempts to create enthusiasm for his wares. 

With all their faults, these “ pictures” had their 
origin in the universal craving for color, and bad 


color was tolerated only so long as good was out of 


the question. The perfection to which the process 
of chromo-lithographic printing has been brought. 
has closed the picture factories, and consigned their 
productions to the lumber-room. 

Many persons, who ought to know better, affect to 
despise chromos, as machine pictures, and express 
fear that their rapid multiplication will injure true 
art. How foolish and short-sighted ! 

The chromo has its place, as an educator of public 
taste. As people rise in the world, some will always 
feel the desire to display.the accessories of superior 
wealth and taste. The possession of originals will be 
eagerly coveted by thousands who drew their first 
ideas of art from the chromo. Where formerly cus- 
tomers were sought, and the artist was Aatrouzsed, he 
will have the advantage of a vastly increased compe- 
tition for his works; and, in the independence of the 
painter, every lover of art will recognize its brightest 
hope. Chromos will injure painting, just as the sew- 
ing machine injured sewing, and Prang, as the first 
successful chromo printer in America, deserves the 
gratitude of artists, just as Howe deserves the grati- 
tude of sewing women. 

THE ALDINE was the first periodical to introduce 
the chromo as a premium for subscribers; and their 
universal adoption by other periodicals is an evidence 
of the popularity of the innovation. The advantage of, 
and objection to, the chromo, as a premium, consist in 
the great difference between the cost of production, 
in large quantities, and the usual selling rate, at retail. 
Subscribers are pleased to receive for their money, in 
addition to a favorite periodical, a gift that they feel 
they cannot match in the regular way for the whole 
sum paid. It is reaping where they have not sown — 
killing two birds with one stone. The objection is, 
that, should a failure result, from any cause beyond 
the control of the publisher, there is nothing else 
that would compensate his subscribers. 

The publishers of 7wz ALDINE have possessed 
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|from the first, every facility to produce, in their own | 
{establishment on their own presses, the chromos 
promised to their subscribers. No other periodical | 
in the world has this advantage. Where an unprece- | 
dented edition is required, of articles of such slow 
production, as chromo-lithographs, delays and disap- 
pointments are certain; and, at a low contract rate, it 

is not to the interest of an outsider, to incur extraor- 
dinary expense, to main- 
tain the quality of the 
work or keep pace with 
an unexpected demand. 

While other publish- 
ers have been impru- 
dently compromising 
themselves, before the 
public, by promising, 
positively, what they 
might not be able to 
control, the publishers of 
THE ALDINE have been 
making arrangements for 
the rapid and_ perfect 
production, in their own 
place, of all that they in- 
tended to promise. Not 
until these preparations 
were fully completed and 
tested, have they allowed 
the slightest reference to 
the subject. 

Feeling that it is not 
that which is promised, 
but rather that which is 
given, which adds to the 
| popularity of a periodical, they have determined to 
|avail themselves of their superior facilities to pro- 
duce for their subscribers pictures, at present, en- 
tirely beyond the reach of other publishers. They 
have selected two of the most costly and beautiful 
figure chromos, representing, respectively, the high- 
est attainments of the foremost English and German 
establishments; and, although these pictures were 
selling at $30 for the pair, they have determined to 
give them free -to every yearly subscriber to 
THE ALDINE for 1873. 

To indicate the nature of the subjects, we give 
above as faithful representations as can be given in 
black and white, on so small a scale. The chromos 
themselves are 14 x 20 inches, and are each printed 
from twenty-five plates, requiring an impression and 
different tint for every plate. 

Preparations have been made for an enormous call 
for these pictures, and machinery is now engaged 
upon their production, capable of completing, before 
July next, 250,000 pictures. Every process is per- 
formed on the premises, and under the immediate 
supervision and control of the publishers. Thus the 
public have a guarantee that no care or expense will 
be spared to meet promptly any increased demand. 
Every precaution, suggested by actual experience. 
acquired in the production of the largest editions of 
chromos ever printed in America, has been taken ; 
difficulties have all been considered and mastered, a 
large edition has been already completed, and a sec- 
ond is now well under way. 

These plates are not printed by the ordinary litho- 
graphic process, from surface transfers, but are en- 
graved in relief on hard metal, so that each impres- 
sion, and each edition is an ever improvement on its 
predecessors. Those who have been annoyed, after 
long delay, by receiving imperfect impressions, from 
worn out stones, will appreciate this very important 
advantage ; and as the process by which 7HE ALDINE 
chromos are produced is by nature rapid, no obsta- 
clés will be encountered by forcing it, for demands it 
was never calculated to meet. The uniform excel- 
lence of the work, and superior brightness and deli- 
cacy of the tint, speak for themselves. 

It will be admitted, by all who examine 7HZ ALDINE 
premium chromos for 1873, that the taste and enter- 
prise of the publishers has given them a rank, for 
this year at least, beyond thought of competition ; 
and this satisfaction will not be lessened with our 
thoughtful friends, by the information, that, nothing 
has been risked to obtain this lead which would in 
the least compromise the financial success. Owing 
to the peculiar facilities enjoyed, these chromos will 
not be more expensive to 7HE ALDINE than those, 
so very far inferior, given by other publishers. 











“THE ALDINE PRESS.’—James Sutton & Co., Printers and 
Publishers, 58 Matden Lane, N.Y. 
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A STREET SCENE IN CAIRO. 





